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There is dynamite in the Nobel Prize for Literature. It blows the 
head of the recipient above his fellows, and the critics instantly fall 
to with bludgeons. When a dramatist receives it, the literary critics, 
men who evaluate only by the printed word, find him a particularly 
shining mark. Most dramatists who get it are not also critics—they 
cannot say with the splendid arrogance of Mr. Shaw, “Bring me 
your strongest critic and I will criticise his head off.” 

It is quite unlikely that Eugene O’Neill will ever reply in the 
Shavian manner to the highly literary barrage which has fallen upon 
him since the award was announced. In one respect the critics are 
right: the award usually comes at the top (if not at the end) of a 
man’s career, and so gives the perfect cue for the evaluation of his 
work. 

Juries of award seem to exist, in large measure, on purpose to 
provoke censure; it is especially true when their duty is the judg- 
ment of plays. No one ever seems to agree with the Pulitzer Prize 
selections—not even the members of the Committee. Even the juries 
of Athens in the great period often overlooked the works which pos- 
terity has crowned, but in their case the human factor was qualified 
by the element of chance which was purposely inserted to record the 
vote of Dionysus himself. It may be noted in this connection that 

* Producer and author of plays and pageants, and formerly head of the department 
of drama at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mr. Stevens was for some years 


director of the Goodman Theater in Chicago and of the Globe Theater at the Century 
of Progress Exposition. He is author of The Theatre: Athens to Broadway. 
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Euripides nearly always got the worst of it, and that Euripides was 
fond of theater psychology and melodrama. Mr. O’Neill is receiving 
from the literary critics the same treatment as did Euripides, and 
for about the same reason. 

The Nobel Prize is an award in the field of literature—so nomi- 
nated in the bond. The world is in competition. To win it is no 
small honor; to give it is no small responsibility. The jury must ex- 
amine and consider the entire literary output of the world, and select 
a man, not an individual work; hence the man must be one who has 
an international audience. It is no place for obscure and modest 
merit. If a dramatist is to be chosen, he must be one to whom the 
stages of other countries than his own are open. Eugene O'Neill, 
one of the youngest of the winners, has met this requirement, and he 
is the only American of our time who could meet it. 

We do not need to apply too severely the standard of the great 
masters of the past. They are not in competition. A living play- 
wright has obvious advantages over a dead dramatist. But the 
great masters have all been acknowledged in the field of literature 
as well as in the theater. The living playwright, no matter how suc- 
cessful on the stage, has this hurdle to get over. And there is no 
blinking the fact that the virtues of the stage are not always the vir- 
tues of the printed book. 

Considered solely as a writer, judged by his style and matter and 
not by the overtones of emotion which he may evoke in performance, 
our winner has his undipped heel. He is often turgid. (So was Shake- 
speare; but let that pass.) He is not finely sensitive to the intellec- 
tual values of words, preferring to use them with an arbitrary 
swing for their impact on the spinal fluid rather than with precision 
for their reception by the higher brain. These may be sins in litera- 
ture, but they may be cardinal virtues in the theater. Only the 
greatest have reconciled this ethic. There is more than one double 
standard operating in this imperfect world, but that is no reason 
for questioning the legitimacy of the drama’s birth. 

O’Neill’s work, unlike so many of the other Noble Prize men who 
were also playwrights—Shaw, Pirandello, Galsworthy, and the rest 
—has been wholly in the field of the theater. Then to appraise him, 
even temporarily, we must ask, not how good he is as a writer per 
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se, but how good he is as a dramatist; his literary sins and virtues 
must be left to the literary critics, and to the Noble jury since to it 
fell the specific task of awarding a prize for Literature. 

Under these circumstances perhaps we should examine Mr. 
O’Neill’s works in their published form, putting aside for the mo- 
ment the thrills he has delivered with the help of some of our best 
actors. His published plays begin with the volume Thirst, in 1914. 
He was very young, and he dealt in one-acts with a punch. But in 
his first book he sounded his note, and one cannot help hearing it 
through the entire range, up to Mourning Becomes Electra. 

The first play in the first book ends with the following stage direc- 
tion: 

The black stain on the water widens. The fins circle no longer. The raft 
floats in the midst of a vast silence. The sun glares down like a great angry eye 
of God. The eerie heat waves float upward in the still air like the souls of the 
drowned. On the raft, a diamond necklace lies glittering in the blazing sunshine. 

Sometimes we are inclined to feel that Mr. O’Neill has been glar- 
ing down ever since with the angry eye of God. But it is worth not- 
ing that even then he asked of the theater some difficult things. 
The open sea. The sharks’ fins circling. The blazing sun and the 
heat waves. And along with these a bizarre note, a strangeness more 
strange even than real life—a diamond necklace that should glitter 
on the raft under the angry eye of God. He started with an impulse 
to push out the walls of the theater; he has been pushing them out 
ever since. 

Looking farther in the first volume, we might feel that he stacked 
the cards pretty heavily against his characters; he would probably 
have said at the time that he merely chose characters against whom 
the cards were already stacked. The main revelation of life in the 
book would seem to be that the most admirable people are bank 
robbers and prostitutes; you could depend on them in a pinch, but 
you’d do well to beware of anybody respectable. Now I do not argue 
against this revelation, for it had been in the theater a long time; 
one should not hold the respect due its age against it, lest one seem 
to be, with the author, girding too angrily at respectability. 

So we may as well drop the further examination of Thirst. It is 
not likely the Nobel jury examined it at all. But a few of the early 
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one-acts are still frequently performed in more remote places—and 
deserve to be. 

Six years after Thirst came Beyond the Horizon, a full-length play 
that moved uptown. Characters are not so black and white. The 
poet with vision (and tuberculosis) has come to struggle with the 
man of action, the author standing by to see fair play. The drama 
is no longer a flash; it builds. But we must admit that the founda- 
tions are clumsily poured. For fifteen pages, with one brief inter- 
ruption, Robert and Andy tell each other things they both know 
already. 

Fifteen pages in the book, but it seemed fifteen hours in the 
theater. We were driven to remember Mr. Sneer’s “As he knows 
all this, why does Sir Walter go on telling him?” And I recall dis- 
tinctly the friends of the author who were on Mr. Puff’s side, “‘ Fore 
Gad, that’s one of the most ungrateful observations I ever heard. 
....1’m sure you’d know nothing of the matter without it.” (Mr. 
O’Neill has been standing between Mr. Puff and Mr. Sneer ever 
since.) As a matter of fact, the author had at the time given little 
heed to Professor Baker (who was meticulous in his counsel about 
digesting the exposition) and still less to the practice of Ibsen. Mr. 
O’Neill has lived down the first act of Beyond the Horizon—he had 
to. But the following acts indicated plainly enough that an authen- 
tic theater talent was emerging. The short sea plays also gave the 
sign. 

Emperor Jones made it still clearer, and set Mr. Puff dancing in 
Macdougal Alley. It wasn’t the drums—the device of drums had 
been used before—though Mr. Puff thought it was. He declared 
that the drums in Emperor Jones transcended the knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth. Mr. Sneer was not dangerous; Mr. Puff was. 

The theater had gone genteel. It needed the strong beat of melo- 
drama, the exotic color of distant ports, the strangeness of ships and 
islands. Mr. Sneer says now that the younger theater was rising 
anyway, and Mr. O’Neill simply floated upward upon it; the con- 
verse is more true: the younger theater rose because O’Neill and 
his crowd were lifting it. 

His devices seemed to the audience very fresh and strong. But 
there must be more than drums and devices. It will not do merely 
to astonish the audience; that is an effect which depends not on 
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the sagacity of the play but upon the simplicity of the mass. A 
crowd might be caught by the drums, it always had been; an audi- 
ence might easily be persuaded by the visualization of “racial memo- 
ries” in the emperor’s subconscious, but there were any number of 
people who knew it was phoney, even while they relished its pic- 
torial richness. 

We were not asking for an interpretation of life; we wanted ex- 
citement. We had Ibsen up on his pedestal and that was enough of 
greatness; we wanted to hear the drums beat again. Mr. O’Neill 
was not so simple as to repeat his devices; he had no need to, he 
had plenty of devices. 

There were the masks in The Great God Brown. That would hold 
you for a while. You occasionally lost track of the plot, and that 
was just your hard luck. The prostitute with the heart of gold had 
become the Earth Mother. This was confusing; you wondered 
how she could do it, even with the masks. But if you murmured 
that you were confused and suspected some confusion in the author, 
Mr. Puff arose and shouted, “Confusion, hell!—it’s a new concep- 
tion. Marvelous!” And they called you Mr. Sneer if you ventured 
to ask if there was any truth in it. 

Then there was Desire under the Elms, which called for a con- 
structivist set and didn’t get it. But the play was there. The first 
half held tightly now, a little better, in fact, than the last half. He 
was learning his craft. In Diff’rent he had packed the shorter form; 
now he could go the whole course. 

The Hairy A pe especially demonstrated that he could hold up to 
the end, and that, even with the handicap of expressionism, he could 
comment on life incisively. The figures were paper cut-outs, but 
that was part of the game of expressionism. The plot was fantastic 
enough. Yank, the seaman, has his life illusion shattered, his main- 
spring broken, by one look at a girl from the other world—a world 
he visualizes in the masked puppets of the Easter parade on Fifth 
Avenue. The Hairy Ape is still valid, though the device has gone 
by the board. Welded and The First Man had the quality of thrust, 
but tasted bitterer and bitterer. Mr. Puff ignored them. He got a 
sensation out of All God’s Chillun but for the most part held his 
tongue. 

Anna Christie was another matter. It had a stunning first act, 
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no devices, and dealt with fairly real people, though when you had 
accepted it for realism and agreed to go along with it, the “old davil 
sea’”’ was a pebble in your shoe. The play began with the prepara- 
tions for a homecoming, and the preparations go astray. Old Chris 
doesn’t meet his daughter, and she finds out. Then, in a searing 
confession scene which is also an indictment, Chris finds out. But 
love persists. There was the play. The prostitute was still on the 
job, only now there were two of her. But the amazingly prophylactic 
effect of a short voyage on a barge came to the rescue and brought 
us to the author’s first happy ending. Mr. O’Neill had dared greatly 
but had never before dared anything like that. Some of his followers 
rebelled violently: How could a play be important and have a 
happy ending? And how could O’Neill bring himself to write a 
play that wasn’t important? Of course The Fountain was not im- 
portant, but it was historical—a form of taxidermy which even 
O’Neill could hardly hope to vitalize. But to give a play a happy 
ending—had the man sold out to Broadway? 

Happy ending or not, by the time Anna Christie had registered its 
success, its author was the most promising American playwright, 
and the most commanding. Moreover, he has remained so. 

With Marco Millions the Theatre Guild took him up. Here was 
real recognition. The most powerful theater in America put its 
stamp on him. A production was no longer a matter of a few dol- 
lars and the faith of a devoted band in a converted barn on Mac- 
dougal Alley. 

Mr. O’Neill had always been distinguished by his fine hatreds. 
In Marco Millions he poured them out with a flair for mockery 
that frequently went “‘cheap.”’ The play lacked the drive, the surg- 
ing conflict he had shown so often. Under the Theatre Guild splen- 
dors the imaginative quality showed itself thin and dilute. For 
the first time the terrible adjective “‘pretentious” began to be ap- 
plied. 

So far the bookish value never came in question. The plays were 
written for a theater that needed them, and nobody said anything 
about literature. A vivid talent of the theatrical type had fought 
its way upward. Certain victories being won, the imagination of the 
author took on certain freedoms. 

Then Eugene O’Neill wrote Lazarus Laughed. New York never 
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saw it performed. The book alone had to be the basis of judgment. 
The result was interesting but unfair—the man was fighting with 
his right hand tied behind him. The first reading of the manuscript 
was to me a memorable experience. It was “‘pretentious’’—or was it 
only magnificent? It pushed out the walls of the theater; but if they 
constricted this imagination, they ought to be pushed out. The 
technical difficulties were enormous. Max Reinhardt once told 
me that he had never known an experienced playwright to put out so 
difficult a script. I have since talked with the men who produced 
it in California (on a scale somewhat smaller than the stage direc- 
tions required) and they were unanimous in their opinion that the 
play was not only workable, it was sure-fire. That New York had 
to judge it solely from the printed page was a reproach not to the 
author but to the New York theater. For here was an affirmation of 
life, without petty interpretation, without hate, without limit. None 
of the great theatrical centers ever saw this play. Mr. Puff never 
saw it. But it cast back some reflection upon the lesser plays which 
had built up to it. Lazarus Laughed is surely one of the reasons for 
the Nobel award. 

The author came back to modern times and the theater again. 
Three hours were now too short; if he could not expand in space 
within the walls, he could expand in time. Sirange Interlude took 
nine acts—and two of them were pretty weak—but there is no law 
to limit a man to five acts. Here was a device again to astound Mr. 
Puff—an extension of the “aside” into a good part of the total 
wordage—and again it was not new. But the inner speeches, spoken 
by each actor while the others remained frozen, was a possible con- 
vention and may have contributed not a little to our feeling that 
we knew the characters better than we ever knew Anna Christie. 
We may not have liked them, but Mr. O’Neill has always had an 
Olympian indifference to our likings. However, there was no doubt 
that Nina Leeds and her three men caught and commanded the 
imagination of a large public, though often against the public’s 
will. The Theatre Guild did its part valiantly; but the play holds, 
even in a stock performance, though it is hard on that large and 
voluble part of any audience that likes it “short and snappy.”’ 

There were lapses in the record. Dynamo was one; a dull play, 
pretentious, the matter ill digested, even the factor of good theater 
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overlooked. Ah, Wilderness saw not a lapse, it was an excursion. So 
many people had said so often, ‘“‘O’Neill has no sense of comedy,” 
that something had to be done about it. The result proved that the 
author had learned his craft; his comedy went straight down the 
groove. 

With the resounding theatrical success of Strange Interlude, Mr. 
O’Neill went into a period of silence. He could well afford to. 
When we next saw him, he was swinging around his head one of the 
greatest threads of plot ever woven, and throwing it out in a new 
and very wide cast. 

He had taken the House of Atreus (by the same right that Shake- 
speare took Caesar and Coriolanus from Plutarch) and set it down in 
America, and reshaped it nearer to his heart’s desire (and Sigmund 
Freud’s.) The result was Mourning Becomes Electra. It was not 
an improvement on the Greeks. It was not Greek at all. But Mr. 
Sneer could find no fault with the plot this time; he had used it too 
often to belabor the puny moderns. The word “pretentious” came 
up again. The work was a trilogy, and most modern trilogies had 
been pretentious, with only the grace of industry to recommend 
them. In the theater it was irresistible; it seemed, for all its length, 
to have the high virtue of an austere vitality. There were scenes of 
melodrama, quite unashamed, and scenes of inward rot where the 
author’s reading of Freud, accurate or otherwise, weighed heavier 
than his memory of Aeschylus. The texture was not merely photo- 
graphic and the style was surer and more consistent. Here in our 
theater was a big play; we cannot answer for the future, but per- 
haps even a great play. 

O’Neill’s progress has been rapid, and he has far outpassed the 
expectations, however bright, which his early works aroused. He 
still moves, on the printed page, with his makeup on; still drags the 
diamond necklace under the angry eye of God. It is obviously too 
soon to talk of greatness, and the company of the mighty dead. 
There is no gratitude in the hard business of critical evaluation, 
but it seems unduly ingrateful to deny him everything because of 
some literary sins, which may, with a turn of fashion, become vir- 
tues. His work is in and of the theater, and fashions change more 
swiftly there than in the domain of literature—though even in 
literature they change. 
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The question of relative literary excellence in a dramatist is com- 
plex. The purely literary standard is geared to the method of ex- 
pressing thought in the most cogent possible words. In a drama the 
whole objective is different. Here the author must express a thought 
not in the most cogent possible words but in the words his character 
would use, and with a secondary objective of revealing as much as 
he can about the speaking character at the same time. The char- 
acter may be one who can speak only atrociously, but the playwright 
must take him at his word. A fashion may come, such as that of 
Racine’s time, when all characters were expected to speak in the 
same style and meter; and when it comes, it will be very easy to 
apply an objective literary standard to the drama. Meantime, the 
question cannot be simplified. 

How good is Eugene O’Neill? As a dramatist? Or as a writer? 
Who knows? Not so good as Mr. Puff says—not so bad as Mr. 
Sneer says. But good enough to dominate our theater, and to stand 
with credit on foreign stages. Not good enough to please every- 
body (or not weak enough) and not yet assured of as high a place in 
literature as in Times Square. Even so, the Nobel jury has be- 
stowed its favors on weaker men in drama, and on men no stronger 
in the more serene field of letters. 





PATTERN-MAKING IN EDUCATION 
RUTH MARY WEEKS’ 


It is a happy task for me to present to the Council this timely pub- 
lication. Yet, beyond expressing my gratitude to the committee of 
sixty workers and advisers whose labor made it possible, I find it 
hard to frame appropriate remarks. Indeed, we have already set 
forth all we have to say upon the subject in the 312 printed pages of 
our report. However, the educational philosophy behind our com- 
mittee’s report may, perhaps, deserve additional discussion. 

Certainly the highest function of any living organism is its pat- 

* Teacher of English in Paseo High School, Kansas City, Mo., past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English and author. of numerous books and articles 
in this field. This address was delivered before the Boston Meeting of the National 


Council of Teachers of English on November 26, 1936, in presentation of the newly 
published A Correlated Curriculum, of which Miss Weeks was editor. 
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tern-making tendency. It is on this ability that its survival depends; 
it is through this function that it displays whatever of godlike re- 
sides in its nature. Indeed, the word God is only another name for 
the pattern-maker of the universe. 

Until very recently men believed that this pattern-making tend- 
ency was something imposed upon the universe from without and 
above—that God was above and not within the world. But today 
the spectroscope of the physicist tells us that matter is not dead, in- 
ert, and lifeless, but that, in the ultimate analysis, it is dynamic, 
creative force. The smallest unit of matter known to physical sci- 
ence is the ion, and the deep essential nature of this ion is to arrange 
itself into patterns called atoms: the atoms form into elements; the 
elements into the multiform patterns we know as earth and sea and 
air and flower and bird and man—into the world we know, and into 
a multitude of other worlds we know only as shining stars or that 
faint wreath of silver mist we call the Milky Way. And these worlds 
in turn form into universes—pattern within pattern, a great and in- 
finite fabric of ordered harmony. All the cruel accidents of nature, 
all the relentless operation of physical law, cannot change the fact 
that within the grain of dust and the cell of flesh is an instinct that 
drives toward beauty, an instinct that climbs. 

“Some call it evolution, and others call it God.”’ 

And whatever checks this tendency to form, to maintain, to re- 
produce, and—most mysterious of all—to vary and modify such 
patterns to fit changing conditions—whatever, I say, checks this 
patterning of life has from time immemorial been recognized as 
satanic and destructive. 

Education, being part of this universe of ours, is possessed of the 
same divine possibilities and subject to the same fatal laws. At cer- 
tain periods in history, education has formed functional patterns 
symmetric in themselves and consistent with the patterns of the 
world to which they belonged. This was true of knightly training in 
the Middle Ages and of vocational training in the days of crafts and 
guilds. But the educational system under which most of us grew up 
and which still largely survives in America seems to have lost this 
pattern-making power. Do present curricula clearly picture to the 
child the world in which he has to live and develop in him the facul- 
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ties that he will need to use? Do present curricula offer to the child 
during his school years a well-rounded life which makes him a happy 
and balanced individual? Put in other terms, these questions mean: 
Are the various subjects of instruction organized into a meaningful 
pattern? Does this subject-matter pattern coincide with the pattern 
of life as our students must some day live it. And does this dual 
subject-life pattern likewise coincide with the growth pattern of the 
developing child? Subject pattern, world-pattern, growth pattern— 
has education either traced or reconciled these vital designs? 

Even before an educational design adapted to our complex in- 
dustrial civilization could be perfected, two pattern-breaking forces 
gained the ascendancy. The amazing growth of departmentalism 
broke down the unity of education. With no core of binding mean- 
ing to hold it together, the unwieldy system created by departmental 
separatism then split into three sections—an elementary division, a 
secondary division, and a college division, each with a program all 
its own. And instead of education at any level being a close-knit 
program with some vital significance for life, each curriculum is a 
disjointed and patternless array of departmental offerings—a sort of 
jigsaw puzzle whose disconnected courses we ask the child to put to- 
gether for himself into a meaningful picture. The members of the 
correlation committee feel that to expect the unaided child to organ- 
ize our current departmentalistic chaos into a meaningful picture of 
life is at once assuming the impossible and evading our own responsi- 
bility. In our decentralized subject curricula, no less definitely than 
in a certain type of school where a fixed program has been abandoned 
and random child interest has become the only guide, education 
makes what Dante long ago denominated “the great refusal’’—for 
both types of curricula are essentially meaningless and patternless. 

But education cannot and will not so remain. Since our committee 
began its work six years ago, the movement to organize education in 
terms of meaning and not of matter has been gathering force. The 
Committee on Correlation has charted the progress of this move- 
ment. We have striven to discover: first, which schools were trying 
to weld the whole of education into a meaningful pattern; second, 
what subject patterns, life-patterns, and growth patterns these 
schools proposed to use; third, by what tests such integrated educa- 
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tional patterns could be judged; and, fourth, whether the patterns 
proposed could stand the application of these tests. 

The most conservative of the pattern-making efforts we discov- 
ered are those which merely correlate the present subject matter of 
education without changing its content or procedure. This is done 
with varying degrees of thoroughness by incidental references in the 
classrooms, by isolated project assignments, by entire courses based 
on correlation with other subjects but not implying the modification 
of courses in other fields, and by the fusion of two subjects or even 
of groups of related subjects, like the fine arts or the humanities, into 
a single course. Such correlation and fusion of present curricular 
subject matter will make education far more intelligible. But it will 
not alter its basic character, and it may conceivably still leave it far 
removed from actual life. 

Much more revolutionary are efforts to present a clear picture of 
life by integrating the subject matter of all curricular subjects about 
a series of core activities or thought centers, so chosen as to explain 
the basic features of modern civilization. This gives meaning to the 
materials so grouped and may picture the world for the student, but 
the core activities and thought centers chosen are often of an adult 
character far beyond the interest and comprehension of the child. 

Most radical of all experiments in integration are curricula which 
transcend subject divisions, abandon a fixed body of subject matter, 
and attempt to integrate education with the world, on the one hand, 
and with the child’s experience, on the other, by a series of student- 
initiated but teacher-guided investigations which answer student 
questions by leading out into all the widening circles of social and 
subject-matter ramifications entailed in completing the original in- 
vestigation. This method might be described as “the flower in the 
crannied wall” procedure! When the student has solved his original 
question, he will know what God and man is! Advocates of such 
teaching procedures point to the new dynamic theory of nature 
which places the creative power within the world and not above or 
beyond it, and say that here, too, the educational pattern is not im- 
posed from above by supervisory authority but is created from with- 
in by the dynamic force of student need to know and grow—cher- 
ished, guided, assisted, and supported by teachers and executives 
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interested in student growth and eagerly alert to its profitable social 
direction. As the ions group into stars, so the curiosity and felt 
needs of the students group into the meaningful patterns of class- 
room investigation. Curricula of this type are commonly organized 
like the group practice of clinical medicine. Students are assigned 
not to a series of special-subject classes but to a core course to which 
the special-subject teachers are called in like surgeons, dentists, or 
occulists at a clinic when the progress of the project in hand demands 
the use of their particular information or teaching skill. As a last 
and even more comprehensive form of integration, our committee 
finally found efforts that were sporadic and incomplete, but highly 
significant, to weld not only the curriculum but the extra-curriculum 
into one consistent and mutually supporting pattern, so that school 
life might be a perfect world in miniature, each phase of which pre- 
pared through thought or action for a nobler life. A discussion of 
each of these efforts at educational pattern-making, together with 
the administrative devices they entail, is included in our report, 
often accompanied by teaching outlines which make trial of the par- 
ticular procedure practicable for any enterprising teacher. 

In listing these different types of curricular experiment, I have 
partly answered the last question raised in our report; namely, by 
what tests can we judge these various experimental curricular pat- 
terns and how well do they stand these tests? In the first place, no 
pattern is adequate which does not itself fit into some larger pattern 
as a functional part. Integration of subject matter alone is not 
enough. For instance, suppose I merely combine the materials of a 
given American literature course with those of a given course in 
American history. The result will certainly be more understandable 
than the two disconnected courses. But I may be no nearer to giving 
the student a picture of life or a pattern for growth than I was be- 
fore. What I get is a pattern still shaped by the logic of the old sub- 
ject-matter organization. On the other hand, I may build up a course 
which pictures the world clearly enough, but my course may be quite 
remote from the interest or comprehension of the student. Or per- 
haps I follow the student’s random interests in shaping my curricu- 
lum. In this case I may concoct a charming life for the student but 
completely fail to picture or prepare him for adult life or to present 
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any organized subject of instruction with sufficient logic and thor- 
oughness to result in either information or skill. The curriculum- 
maker is like a juggler with four balls, each of which he must keep in 
the air—interest, growth, social vision, and skill. We have, in de- 
veloping our highly organized departmental curriculum, secured a 
certain degree of skill and information, but we have neglected in- 
terest, growth, and vision. We shall be little further ahead if we 
gain interest without skill, or growth without vision, or something 
that passes for vision without skill, interest, or personal growth. 
To make this abstract discussion concrete, consider the most com- 
mon cores about which integrated curricula have been built, namely, 
cores drawn from the social sciences. I have examined dozens of 
courses in which all the curricular subjects were pooled about some 
such historical topic as the story of man’s progress through the ages, 
or some such socio-economic topics as food, shelter, clothing, and 
transportation. I could not help asking myself about some of them 
whether we had really gotten rid of the domination of the curriculum 
by subject matter or whether such curricula did not just surrender 
the entire program to certain favored subjects. I could not help ask- 
ing myself whether other approaches to life besides the historic and 
sociological were not being neglected and whether we were not run- 
ning all children into one mold which might prove even more nar- 
rowing than our diversified curriculum of special-subject courses. I 
could not help questioning whether children are really so vitally in- 
terested in such problems that the entire approach to education 
should be through these avenues alone. I could not help wondering 
whether a genuinely satisfactory child-life based on activities grow- 
ing entirely out of such problems could be developed. And I was 
even more concerned when I saw these same themes forming the edu- 
cational core at every level. For instance, the story of man’s progress 
through the ages was used as the core in elementary schools of one 
community, in the junior high schools of another, in the senior high 
schools of still other localities, and in the junior-college division of 
several universities. Food, shelter, clothing, and transportation ap- 
peared as integrating centers all along the line. Surely, vertical 
planning is going to be necessary! If one theme is to dominate all 
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levels, it must be the most significant of all possible themes, and it 
must be divided into several phases which can be successively treat- 
ed; or different treatments of the same theme must be devised which 
will be successively fresh, interesting, and maturing. 

In spite of these questions and alarms, I remain a staunch cor- 
relationist. In Houston, Texas, a thoroughgoing test of the results of 
integrated and nonintegrated units on a city-wide scale has estab- 
lished beyond question the superior achievement in every measurable 
way, and in a much shorter time, of students taught by even an im- 
perfect form of integration. Your Committee on Correlation believes 
in integration. But, like the man who exclaimed, “I can deal with 
my enemies, but heaven preserve me from my misguided friends,” I 
am eager to preserve integration from the pitfalls of unwary en- 
thusiasm. Let us by all means make of education a vital pattern. 
But let it be a rich pattern. Let us not escape the Scylla of subject 
separatism to fall into the Charybdis of topical monotony! Our de- 
partmentalized education is a lovely dome of many-colored glass 
which reflects life from a myriad of facets and angles. It would be a 
tragedy if we replaced this rainbow glory not by the white radiance 
of blended knowledge but by the dull grays of partial peering. 

As I examined certain samples of so-called integration in which all 
the loveliest and most alluring features of study had been needlessly 
sacrificed to a narrowly didactic purpose, I was reminded of Aesop’s 
fable of the man with two wives. As his hair began to gray, his young 
wife pulled out each gray hair as it appeared, whereas the older wife 
plucked the remaining black hairs, so that his appearance might 
more closely approximate her own. Before long, the poor man’s 
head was completely bare. When different revisers get hold of the 
curriculum, each with his private preferences and dislikes, it also 
bids fair to grow too bald for interest or illumination. Our report on 
A Correlated Curriculum contains a section which should militate 
strongly against this danger. It is a summary of the opinion of sev- 
enteen world-experts in other subject fields than English as to the 
five most significant facts, ideas, or points of view which each of 
their arts or sciences has to contribute to an explanation of the mod- 
ern world. This section contains seventy such items, and our report 
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names this list “the seventy-eyed Argus of education.” Surely, no 
program which closes any one of these watchful educational eyes can 
be termed a synthesis. 

Whether fusion and complete integration is the goal of educational 
synthesis, or whether this is merely a phase through which educa- 
tion must pass on the way to a new integrative departmentalism, it 
is too soon to say. But one thing is sure—unless genuine educational 
synthesis is forthcoming, the world is faced with catastrophe. Estab- 
lished political, industrial, social, and moral ideas are everywhere 
under fire, and established institutions are in the flux of altercation. 
The world is taking on a new shape—the shape it will wear for many 
years to come—and this shape will be in large measure determined 
by the curricular answer or lack of answer which education makes 
to the social questions so insistently put to the public schools of 
America in the vocabulary of tremendous school enrolments. We 
have a continent to rescue from exhaustion and restore to stable fer- 
tility. We have a population to stabilize at a point consistent with 
our productive capacity. Now that world-markets are saturated, we 
have a new self-contained economic system to devise. We have un- 
dreamed-of leisure to fill with ennobling activity. It is ours to do all 
this, and we are the only ones who can. The dream of one generation 
of teachers is the actual world of their students’ children. For it is 
written that our old men shall dream dreams and our young men 
shall see visions; and we are the old who dream, and they are the 
young who vision our dream as an achievable reality and set them- 
selves to make our dreams come true. But this they will not do un- 
less this dream is patterned clearly for them by an integrated cur- 
riculum. 
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WHY BOYS READ NEWSPAPERS 


JOSEPH MERSAND* 


The modern newspaper began in the early eighteenth century as a 
literary periodical in the hands of Addison and Steele. In the two 
centuries of its existence it has encroached upon the territory of the 
gossip, the sources of amusement, the provinces of politics and per- 
sonal invective. For millions of Americans the daily newspaper is 
their only reading matter. It supplies not only news but ideas on 
many subjects, entertainment for the children, and, in the case of the 
tabloids, a means of learning English. 

Teachers are seriously interested in the development of correct 
newspaper habits. By poor teaching they can make a worthy daily 
so unenjoyable that their students are forced into liking the tabloid 
and sensational papers. Many serious investigators in this field of 
instruction have made noteworthy contributions. The interesting 
brochure by Miss Ethel Worthington, of the Englewood Junior High 
School of New Jersey, is only one of many truly admirable attempts 
to devise a workable methodology in this new field of pedagogy. 

Most of the studies made to date have suffered from excessive 
emphasis on the teachers’ likes and dislikes. Rarely have the prefer- 
ences of the students been considered. In a city like New York, per- 
haps half of the population reads one tabloid, the Daily News, 
including many students. Have our colleagues ever tried to discover 
the reasons for this awe-inspiring hold on our reading public? The 
discovery of these reasons, honestly expressed, ought to be enlight- 
ening not only to teachers seeking an avenue of approach to the 
minds of their students but to the newspapers concerned. Perhaps 
the more conservative dailies might profit by attending to the criti- 
cisms of these future citizens who in a short while will assume the 
functions of adult readers. 

To ascertain this information the writer requested all the students 
in his fifth- and sixth-term classes (one hundred and eighty) to 


* Teacher of English in the Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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answer the following five questions: (1) Do you read a newspaper 
every day? (2) Which newspaper or newspapers do you read? (3) 
Which one do you prefer? (4) How much time do you spend per day 
reading your paper or papers? (5) Why did you select this paper or 
papers? The answers are indeed illuminating. 

1. Do you read a newspaper every day?—To this question the 
answers were “‘Yes,’’ 168; ““No,” 12, or 6.6 per cent. About 94 per 
cent read a daily newspaper. That is indeed an encouraging sign. 
No matter how inferior the paper read, there must certainly remain 
in the mind of the young readers a small residuum of useful knowl- 
edge of contemporary affairs. Teachers who can recall their own 
school days even so recent as fifteen years ago must admit that a 
much larger percentage of students did not read a newspaper every 
day. 

It is hazardous to conclude that the presence of certain new types 
of papers which were nonexistent fifteen years ago account for the 
huge increase in the number of readers. Certainly the owners of the 
newer types of dailies would argue thus. We must withhold judg- 
ment, however, until we learn the precise reasons for the personal 
preferences of these young readers. 

2. Which newspaper or newspapers do you read? —The morning 
newspapers in New York read in the order of frequency were as 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Number Percentage 
Ne discard dein oe sional ia sata gs 71 42 
_ ae pry ase nee 31 
Herald-Tribune.......... ver 10 
Se te ga gaa puree eee ee 10 
American...... Weawdbexs ; . Io 6 
Zeta ..... eae EPPO .. 168 99 


It is significant that every student reads a morning newspaper 
who reads one at all. The tabloid News has the largest percentage 
of readers, 42 per cent. The conservative Times is not far behind 
with 31 per cent of the readers. The other conservative newspaper, 
the Herald-Tribune, which is Republican in political affiliation, 
is considerably less popular. One explanation for this small per- 
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centage may be the preferences of the parents of the children in the 
school. Boys High School, situated on Marcy and Putnam avenues, 
is in a normally Democratic neighborhood. It is fair to assume that 
political reasons may have mitigated against a greater partiality for 
the Herald-Tribune. The two Hearst papers combined have a per- 
centage of less than half of that of the Times. For the evening news- 
papers the numbers and percentages were as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


WHORE BUMNIE . 5. oc ccc cece scees 


| SES ae a eee eee 
EE Dd ede ce 0s 
GS ae arr 


Brooklyn Eagle................ 


Brooklyn Times-Union.... . 
Brooklyn Citizen........... 
eee 


TABLE 3 


ee oe sas 
World-Telegram............. 
es te Bare Beate cai 
Herald-Tribune ..... 
RE ae ee 
American...... 

v6 kone’ 
Times-Union.... 


Number 


5° 
32 
24 
24 
I 


nfl uuunsn~ Oo 


| 


168 


Percentage 
30 
27 
13 
It 
8 
8 


97 


Percentage 
29 
19 
14 
14 


S| 
“I He NWWW SN 


The Telegram and the Post, both liberal newspapers, have more 
than half of the readers. Hearst’s Journal has 13 per cent. The 
Brooklyn newspapers are given relatively little support. 

3. Which paper do you prefer? —The answers to this question were 
now entirely disconnected from the political or social views of the 
parents. The students gave their own honest opinions. The sta- 


tistics are shown in Table 3. 
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As would be expected, the Daily News is the most popular news- 
paper of all. Those who may be heartbroken at this popularity for 
a tabloid ought to be consoled by the unpopularity of the other 
tabloid, the Mirror. It is quite obvious that the tabloid form does 
not account for its success with these boys. The reasons must be 
found in the contents. 

Next in order is the Times, which has been carrying on an inten- 
sive campaign to induce the boys to buy the paper. Five issues are 
offered weekly for seven cents. The efforts of the organizers of this 
campaign have evidently been rewarded. The Herald-Tribune has 
been making the same offer but with only one-third of the success 
of the Times. Hearst’s two regular-sized papers together interest 
only 6 per cent of the boys. Among the evening papers the new 
liberal journals again win the boys’ esteem. The Sun, which is 
favored by business men because of its excellent financial pages and 
by teachers for its splendid page of school news, has almost no ap- 
peal to these boys in their third year of high school. 

4. How much time do you spend daily?—More than half of the boys 
spend over forty-five minutes a day reading their newspapers (see 
Table 4). That is a relatively long time, and much can be learned. 


TABLE 4 
Time Number Time Number 
10 minutes 2 35 minutes 7 
15 minutes 4 40 minutes 8 
20 minutes 5 45 minutes 23 
25 minutes 6 50 minutes 4 
30 minutes 43 60 minutes 66 


5. Why did you select this paper or papers? —The most valuable 
portion of this study is the list of reasons for liking this or that paper. 
The language of these statements has been left unchanged. Some- 
times the writer indicates clear thought and well-worded opinions— 
a rare achievement even in the case of adults. Often this young man 
of fourteen or fifteen is grasping for the precise term. There is no 
reason for doubting the honesty of these opinions. As to their va- 
lidity in teaching appreciation, one can easily see various procedures 
that may be employed. 
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Summarizing the reasons for the preference of the Times, we 
obtain the following: 


. Truthful report of all the news 

. Well written 

. Important news is given important positions 

. Good editorials 

. Excellent vocabulary of the writers 

“Times topics.’”’? Arthur Krock’s column and Jack Kieran’s column are dif- 

ferent from other columns in the other newspapers 

. Parents read the paper and thus provide it for the children 

. Wide variety of reading matter 

. For the scientifically inclined there is an adequate treatment of science news 

10. The complete speeches may be used in class work 

11. Book reviews are worth saving 

12. Clear, uniform type 

13. News from other countries is more adequately covered than in some other 
newspapers 

14. Photographs do not take up too much space 

15. Neat arrangement of first page 

16. Excellent ‘“‘lead’”’ writing which enables the reader to know the story in the 

first paragraph 


An wn 
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COMMENCEMENT IN NORWICH HIGH SCHOOL 


ELIZABETH M. THOMPSON’ 


During recent years a number of articles have appeared in the 
educational magazines giving the experience of different schools in 
their efforts to introduce varied types of commencement programs. 
In all these there has been, it would seem, a new emphasis upon 
creative work and pupil participation. As I believe that Norwich 
High School, with a student enrolment of about six hundred, situat- 
ed in central New York State, has been rather successful in working 
out this new type of program, I am venturing to submit an account 
of our projects in the hope that they may prove of interest to other 
schools. 

Previous to the year 1929 the programs had been of the tradi- 
tional type, consisting of essays written by the ten honor students 
upon topics of current interest. In that year, however, the class 


* Head of the English department of the Norwich (New York) High School. 
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as a whole prepared a history of Norwich and Chenango County, ex- 
cerpts from which were given on commencement night. Later the 
articles were typed, bound in book form, and presented to the local 
library, where they are frequently consulted. This project proved so 
interesting that, in 1932, we conceived the idea of presenting in pag- 
eant form a history of education in the Norwich public schools. 

Work for this pageant was begun in February under the direction 
of the English department. After an exhaustive preliminary survey 
of material, the group of ten honor students was divided into com- 
mittees, each with its particular work to do. Old newspaper accounts 
were carefully reviewed, and priceless records and statistics studied. 
Students, singly or in pairs, interviewed the older residents of the 
community, who gave enthusiastic co-operation, sharing reminis- 
cences and loaning photographs, old programs, costumes, and other 
properties. During all of this work the school library was the center 
of activity. After all material had been collected, the various scenes 
to be depicted were blocked out roughly, each scene then being as- 
signed to two pupils for the actual writing. Frequent meetings fol- 
lowed, and the scenes were read aloud for group criticism and revised 
until they were considered ready for the work of production. Dur- 
ing the entire period we were aided by the advice of the instruc- 
tor in dramatics. Then followed the actual work of production un- 
der her direction. Each student in a class of sixty-four had some 
share in the pageant, having a part in the dramatization, as well as 
working upon costumes, lighting, scenery, or in some other way con- 
tributing to the success of the performance. 

On commencement night the audience visited the first one-room 
schoolhouse, presided over by the village schoolmaster, affectionate- 
ly termed “‘Little Master Root,” and listened to the lessons recited 
from quaint, blue-backed spellers; they saw again in imagination a 
scene in the old academy, where girls in pantalets giggled over an- 
cient pranks played upon their teachers and applauded a rehearsal 
of ‘“‘Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight,” and big boys enthusiastically 
talked over ball games of long ago. They shared in the school meet- 
ing, as plans for a new academy were gravely discussed by men in 
high collars and long-tailed coats, while women in bonnets and 
shawls nodded approbation or shook their heads in vigorous disap- 
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proval. Later they heard our Seniors talk of what our school would 
be like some day if plans for the future came true. Each scene, how- 
ever faulty it might seem at times to the teachers backstage, was 
enthusiastically received by the large audience. People forgot the 
tiresome waits and the suffocating heat in their interest in scenes 
which brought to most of them pleasant memories of long ago or of 
more recent years. 

Through this pageant the pupils had gained a new and intelli- 
gent interest in the history of their community; at the same time 
they had made, we felt, a very worth-while contribution to the city 
itself in reviving and vivifying earlier chapters in its history. The 
pageant, in spite of our fears and misgivings, had been a great suc- 
cess, and our superintendent then and there announced that, from 
that time, such a pageant would be a feature each year of commence- 
ment. 

Although his statement proved rather disquieting to those of us 
in charge, so far we have been able to carry out his promise. We 
are especially fortunate in living in a community rich with historical 
lore; and our second program, a play of Norwich in Civil War days, 
was a decided improvement upon the first. The same general meth- 
od of preparation was followed with a larger class of more than a 
hundred pupils. This year we enlisted the co-operation of our super- 
visor of music, and, in consequence, at intervals throughout the 
performance the orchestra played the lively strains of the sixties, 
while chorus, quartet, and solo numbers, planned as an integral 
part of the play and sung to the accompaniment of the tinkling 
old square piano, resurrected from some obscure corner for the oc- 
casion, contributed greatly to the spirit of those stirring scenes. 

Taking as a background the actual scenes and situations of those 
Civil War days when the One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment 
was encamped on the outskirts of our own little village and Nor- 
wich furnished its quota of privates and officers, the students wrote 
a play of six scenes, very largely historical, with a slight thread of 
plot centering around several young people whose joys and sorrows 
furnished unity and interest. 

In the play, besides the few fictional characters, appeared many 
of the men and women of prominence in the little community of 
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that time. Great care was taken to make these characters as real in 
appearance as was possible, and many a delighted chuckle or gasp 
of recognition from the audience gave evidence of our success. One 
girl was fortunate in portraying the part of her own grandmother. 
Actual letters from the front, loaned us by the older residents, were 
introduced into the story. 

The play included a number of dramatic scenes, such as the mo- 
ment when news of the firing on Fort Sumter was received and the 
historic scene on the banks of the old Chenango Canal when the 
troops embarked. The audience witnessed the rolling of bandages 
and the packing of a barrel for the boys at the front, interrupted by 
the heartbreaking tidings of the death of one of these boys, and, 
at the close, a ballroom scene at the old tavern, where, to the accom- 
paniment furnished by the old-time fiddlers, village girls danced the 
Virginia reel with those of the returned heroes who were not disabled, 
while other veterans, their crutches beside them, told of their ex- 
periences in battle. 

For this play, in addition to the work of the English, dramatics, 
and music departments, the help of various other departments of 
the school was enlisted. Sets were constructed by the dramatics 
classes with the co-operation of the instructor of manual training. 
The teacher of home economics, with her corps of student helpers, 
made most of the costumes, while one of the instructors in physical 
education coached the pupils in the Virginia reel. The commercial 
classes, of course, furnished valuable aid in the typing of the manu- 
scripts. 

Fearing that our audience might weary of too many plays based 
upon local history, we chose an entirely different subject for our 
project in 1934. We attempted to portray, in pageant form, life in 
the different countries from which America has drawn her principal 
immigrant streams, with the purpose of showing the background of 
these people and something of the contributions which each has 
made to American life. We called our pageant J Hear America Sing- 
ing. The titles of the scenes selected will give some idea of the scope 
of the pageant. The first scene, “St. Patrick in Ireland,” carried 
us back to the early days of Irish history and the deeply religious 
spirit of the people; the second, “In Old Siena,” brought us glimpses 
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of the Italian people gathered about the village well in the sixteenth 
century. ‘‘May Day in England,” “In the Land of the Heather,” 
and a scene in Germany followed. The last, “‘Voices of America,” 
brought together the representatives of these and many other races, 
assembled for an imaginary holiday in an American city of the pres- 
ent, with the Statue of Librety in the background, as each race told 
of its peculiar contribution to our national life. In the pageant, folk 
songs and dances made up the principal part of the program, while 
the orchestra numbers, composed as they were of medleys of appro- 
priate national airs, gave unity and color to the whole. 

In 1935 we turned once more to the historical play, taking for our 
story the tradition that a French refugee, possibly Count D’Artois, 
later Charles X of France, once built and occupied for several years 
a chateau near Georgetown in this state. We have certainly never 
had a more fascinating subject and strove in our play to keep as 
much as possible of the glamour and romance of this story of early 
days. However far from fact tradition may have strayed, some 
things we know for certain. The chateau was still standing until 
1907 upon its lonely hilltop. Stories of its building and of the Louis 
Anathé Muller who lived there in feudal splendor, of its lovely 
mistress, its lordly furnishings, and the retinue of servants, several 
of them French, who served them—these, at least, are all authentic. 
Was not one of our own Seniors a great granddaughter of that con- 
tractor, Chancellor Bierce, who helped in the building of the chateau 
and who became a personal friend of Louis Muller? And so we wrote 
our play, “The Romance of Muller Hill,’’ weaving our story about 
the happenings of those faraway days as we gleaned them from 
records and from tradition, introducing some fictional characters 
and incidents but basing our scenes largely upon history and the 
reminiscences of those who have heard stories of the strange hap- 
penings on Muller Hill—of the haughty stranger, who went about 
always followed by two guards, of his beautiful wife, and of his going 
away one day, never to return to the home he had loved. Is it mere 
coincidence that this happened after the exile of Napoleon, whom he 
was said to have feared so much? It is, as I have said, a fascinating 
story, and ““The Romance of Muller Hill” has been one of our most 
enjoyable programs. The minuet, danced in the flickering light of 
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candles from tall candelabra was an especially delightful feature of 
the earlier scenes. A scene in the Georgetown store and another in 
the big kitchen of the chateau, where servants gossiped of ghosts 
and strange happenings at midnight, were particularly well re- 
ceived. 

In June of this year we presented a play—Madame Curie—based 
upon the life of the famous scientist. We have found it desirable 
to make some minor changes in procedure; but, on the whole, the 
method first adopted has proved satisfactory in all the plays and 
pageants since produced. A questionnaire, submitted to the Seniors 
before the work of production starts, has proved helpful in giving 
us information as to the particular work in which each student is 
most interested. Some prefer to work with the costume committee, 
some with lights, some with scenery, etc. Each year we try to give 
as many as possible an opportunity to appear upon the stage; and 
frequently pupils who have never before given evidence of dramatic 
ability win important réles in the tryouts, which are open to all, 
or proudly help to swcll the numbers in some “mob scene”’ requiring 
large groups of actors who have no speaking parts. 

Thus we feel that the problem of commencement in Norwich 
High School has been happily solved. ‘Too much work,’ does some- 
one object? A great deal of work, it is true, but work that is highly 
enjoyable and equally rewarding—a rich and varied experience for 
every pupil and teacher participating. 

This article would not be complete without a word of apprecia- 
tion of the support given by our local board of education and of the 
encouragement and interest of our superintendent, Frank R. Was- 
sung. We are also deeply indebted to our school librarian and her 
staff, without whose wholehearted co-operation our projects would 
have been impossible. 
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MOVIE AND RADIO—FRIEND AND FOE 


RICHARD JAMES HURLEY’ 


“Can a democracy afford not to develop a nation of efficient read- 
ers when every doctrine is broadcast over the radio and dramatized 
on the screen?”’ This rather rhetorical question is asked by Dr. Stella 
S. Center in her report to the New York City Association of Teachers 
of English. Our answer is “No,” but we cannot be content with mere 
negatives, for we are faced with a two-headed monster that domi- 
nates the leisure time of adolescent America. As piloters of youth 
through the confused seas of our national problems we must analyze 
the influence of the movie and the radio upon our clientele and, more 
particularly, its effect upon reading. 

I believe that the movies of the present day exercise a potentially 
good influence upon reading and that the radio is distinctly non- 
contributory and even detrimental to reading—specifically, leisure, 
though not necessarily ‘“‘fun,”’ reading. This assumes a critical form 
in the junior high school where the peak of reading interest is reached 
for here the child listens to hours of utter banalities and soaks in the 
emotionalism of the silver screen. Let us first review the movie situ- 
ation in its effect upon reading. 

Practically every boy and girl attends the movies. Fo: man? esti- 
mated that in 1930 of the 35,491,000 children between the ages of 
eight and nineteen, 35,155,000 were movie patrons with an average 
annual attendance of each girl of forty-six and each boy of fifty-seven 
times. ‘‘A Movie a Week” is the slogan. Moreover, while these chil- 
dren constitute but 31.5 per cent of the total population, they com- 
prise 37 per cent of the movie’s audience. In the writer’s survey? of 
some eight hundred boys and girls in junior-senior high school, the 
data showed that 94 per cent of the boys and g1 per cent of the girls 

* Mr. Hurley, who has his Master’s degree from Teachers College, Columbia, is li- 
brarian in the Roslyn Heights (N.Y.) High School. 

27H. J. Forman, Our Movie Made Children (Macmillan, 1934). 


3R. J. Hurley, “Influence of Environmental Factors upon the Reading Interests 
of Junior-Senior Boys and Girls,” Master’s thesis, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 
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were patrons. This is the national trend as these boys and girls live 
in such varied and scattered locales as Roslyn, Long Island; an Adi- 
rondack union school; the Judson School for Boys in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Knoxville, Tennessee; and Troop 500 (Boy Scouts) in New 
York City. The silver screen is a great and universal influence upon 
youth. 

Since 1930 there has been a distinct leveling-up of the quality of 
picture production with less stress upon sex, horror, and crime. There 
has been a complementary increase in the use of books, plays, short 
stories, poems, etc., as themes for pictures. Without difficulty one 


TABLE 1 
ATTENDANCE AT AND CHOICE OF MOVIES OF 380 BOYS 




















School Roslyn Knoxville Stratford Judson —o 
(Percentage) (Percentage) | (Percentage) | (Percentage) 

Attendance: 

NS oicsg ribs nen sce oe 87 go 100 100 100 

MINS ieee Anion tees gI 83 100 | ee ee 
Choice: 
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can list a hundred pictures shown during the last year, or in process 
of production, that had their origin in literary materials. A glance 
at Table 1 reveals a negligible 5 per cent choice of crime and sex 
pictures. Humor rates 8 per cent. The paucity of humorous pictures 
accounts for the low percentage and operates also, but in less meas- 
ure, for crime and sex pictures. From an analysis of the picture titles 
given in the eight hundred questionnaires, I feel that there has been 
a conscious selection of the better type of picture. The girls in Table 
2 gave crime and sex a 4 per cent rating and humor 6 per cent. 
General pictures, such as Shipmates Forever, Broadway Melody, The 
Champ, Country Doctor, received a 55 per cent rating from boys and 
a 77 per cent rating from girls. These contained but few pictures 
based upon literature, examples being Captain January, Freckles, 
and Gentle Julia. The historical pictures were chosen by 32 per cent 
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of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls. In this classification we find 
Treasure Island, Mutiny on the Bounty, Last Days of Pompeii, Farmer 
Takes a Wife, and Three Musketeers as examples. Herein is the great- 
est number of book-movies, and it may be conservatively estimated 
that 40 per cent of the pictures seen by boys and 25 per cent of those 
viewed by girls have definite literary bonds. 

The demand to read Captain Blood, the Bounty trilogy, or Les 
Misérables after a local showing gives us an opportunity to contact 
many poor or non-readers, and from then on the results will depend 
upon our ability to guide theater attendance. A bulletin board with 


TABLE 2 


ATTENDANCE AT AND CHOICE OF MOVIES 
OF 383 GIRLS 














School | Roslyn Knoxville Stratford 
| (Percentage) (Percentage) | (Percentage) 

Attendance: | 

Junior..... iss or 93 90 83 

eee 88 go 100 
Choice: 

General. . «3.5.6. 69 77 85 

eee 5 4 3 

ee 23 7 6 

8 re 3 12 6 











clipped reviews of favorites, short bibliographies for such features as 
Pasteur and Rhodes, check lists—perhaps a list of one hundred mime- 
ographed for each member of the class—stills and pertinent pictures, 
exhibits, assembly programs, a library shelf and other types of 
school-library co-operation are invaluable—such are some of the de- 
vices at hand.‘ Motion-picture guides, like those published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, selected lists of the National 
Board of Review and the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Incorporated, Photoplay Studies, magazines like the Mo- 
tion Picture and the Family, and National Board of Review Magazine, 

4 A survey of methods, approaches, and materials available for teachers and libra- 


rians apropos movies is given in my article, ““What about the Movies?” in Library 
Journal, September 1, 1936. 
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shooting scripts and pamphlets, are valuable tools. The situation is 
a challenge to our teaching skill. 

Before closing the discussion of movies and reading, we might 
notice three significant angles—the movie attendance is greater in 
junior than in senior high school (coinciding with the peak of reading 
interest); the type of pictures preferred tends to correlate with the 
socio-economic status of the child (favorable factors correlate); and 
the type of picture seen depends upon the offering of local theaters 
wherein must lie one point of our attack. 

The radio vies with the movie for dominance in leisure-time ac- 
tivity. Dr. Eisenberg,’ of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has just asserted that boys and girls spend over six hours a week 
listening to radio programs; that girls slightly exceed boys in time 
spent in listening; that this listening was the greatest principal ‘ac- 
tivity outside school except outdoor play. His survey further indi- 
cated that they would rather listen than read, though radio was 
rated below the movies and “funnies”; that boys preferred ‘‘mysteri- 
ous, adventurous, virile’ programs, and girls wanted “‘sentiment, 
home and family life.’’ Children of high intelligence liked narrative 
programs, humor, news, and semiclassical music. The low I.Q.’s 
wanted popular dance music, popular songs, and narratives that 
tend toward the emotional and sentimental. Note carefully that 1 
per cent of the children surveyed had adult guidance. Friends rec- 
ommended 42 per cent of the programs; 29 per cent were selected 
from the radio sheet, 24 per cent from random dialing, 4 per cent 
from advertising. Parents of these 3,345 New York City children 
approved 3,100 programs and urged listening to 1,336 of them, ob- 
jecting to only 791. That is a bird’s-eye view of the radio situation. 

The writer’s survey, as treated statistically in Tables 3-4, 
shows that go per cent of the boys and g5 per cent of the girls listen 
in. Evidently more boys were movie fans and more girls radio fans 
by the same 4 per cent. This may be accounted for by the presump- 
tion that girls are at home more than boys. Let us examine the types 
of programs preferred. 

Concert music and singing (not crooning) had a combined total 





5A. L. Eisenberg, in a study of reactions of 3,345 New York City children, ages 10- 
13, to radio programs, 1936. 
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of only 23 per cent. News rated 43 per cent; dance bands, 10 per 
cent; juvenile programs, 14 per cent; dramatic sketches, 18 per cent; 
dialogue, 21 per cent; and popular programs, 30 per cent. These 
figures are for boys’ preferences. Girls rated concert music and sing- 





TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE USE OF AND TYPE OF PROGRAM PREFERRED ON 
THE RADIO BY 343 BOYS 
































School Roslyn Knoxville Stratford Judson — 
Grades....... VII |VIII| IX | X | XI | XU IX-|XI- vile IX-| XI- VII- IX-| XI 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE USE OF AND TYPE OF PROGRAM PREFERRED ON 
THE RADIO BY 365 GIRLS 
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ers combined a cold zero; news, 6 per cent; dance bands, 7 per cent; 
juvenile programs, 1o per cent; dramatic sketches, 14 per cent; dia- 
logue, 25 per cent; and popular programs, 38 per cent. It will be 
noticed that classical and semiclassical music (including even dance 
bands) totaled only 123 per cent for boys and 7 per cent for girls. 
News ranked equally low for both sexes. The culturally richest part 
of the radio program is almost neglected, and if we consider news as 
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the most potential radio stimulus to reading—though here we mean 
mainly newspaper reading and news and current-event periodicals— 
we reckon with an almost negligible percentage. Juvenile programs, 
such as Popeye, Lone Ranger, Flash Gordon, Chandu, Billy and 
Betty, Dick Tracy, Buck Rogers, Tom Mix, Omar and Og (examples 
only), are the favorite choice of Grades VII-VIII, both boys and 
girls. There is a distinct and sudden falling-off beginning with Grade 
IX in reporting the foregoing. These programs are practically worth- 
less—filled with mystery, high-tension adventure, and serial artifici- 
alities. They have no constructive relationship to reading and are a 
waste of time. With reading interest at a peak in Grades VII-VIII, 
guidance is needed to counteract the influence of this radio ‘‘trash.”’ 
Popular programs, comprising 30 per cent and 38 per cent of the 
programs of boys and girls, respectively, are again of doubtful value 
except as idle recreation. Major Bowes, a prime favorite, may be of 
some value as vicarious experience, but Town Hall, Maxwell House, 
Shell Chateau, Uncle Ezra, et al., are but simple amusements with a 
small cultural contribution altogether too meager for the time de- 
voted to these programs. The dialogue (21-25 per cent) of Amos ’n’ 
Andy, Pick and Pat, Lum and Abner, and other funnybone ticklers 
again has but little cultural value and can rank only as simple 
amusement. The dramatic sketches such as “Roses and Drums,” 
“K-7,” “March of Time,” “Cavalcade of America,” etc. (18-14 per 
cent), contain much fine material that can be supplemented and 
contacted with by literary materials. Several of these sketches are 
cheap, of course, but the few given as examples are well worth listen- 
ing to. So that these sketches with the news talks of Lowell Thomas, 
Boake Carter, Edwin C. Hill, Stan Lomax, etc., constituting a total 
percentage of 22 per cent for boys and 20 per cent for girls, contain 
practically all the value the radio has for a reading program. We 
need a tremendous lot of guiding and critical evaluation of radio 
programs. 

A check of the twenty annotated programs for children listed in 
the Radio Programs for Children, published by the Radio Institute 
of the Audible Arts (winter, 1935-36), indicated that the children 
surveyed were aware of but ten of these. A survey made by Kyle’ of 

6 J. Kyle, “Whither Goest Thou, Modern Youth?” English Journal, October, 1932, 
pp. 646-51. 
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favorite radio programs of high-school boys and girls revealed that 
dance music and humorous entertainment predominated. For the 
junior high students the hours from four to seven o’clock are given 
over to the whims of cheap juveniles, and the hours seven to nine- 
thirty devoted to dance music and light entertainment by senior 
high students, and this on school nights as well as week-ends. 

As teachers and librarians interested in developing well-rounded 
citizens of future America, as believers in a democracy based upon a 
literate electorate, as devotees of the printed page, and cultivators of 
an intelligent, comprehending reading population, we must seriously 
consider the influence of movie and radio, analyze them in the light 
of our particular situation and act vigorously. “Ohne Hast aber 
ohne Rast.” 





A LABORATORY PROCESS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL READING' 


LAWRENCE H. CONRAD’ 


The difficulty in introducing works of literature into the junior 
high school is that the students have not yet learned how to read 
well enough to appreciate them. The teacher is eager to teach ap- 
preciation but is sensible of her duty to teach reading. Commonly 
she teaches a little of each, in most cases not enough of either to give 
really satisfying results. She either uses a very few of the classics 
and subjects each work to extended analysis or permits a wide range 
of reading with little or no effort to improve the reading technique. 
The danger in the first case is that the students may come to regard 
the classics as boresome; and, in the second case, that faults in read- 
ing technique may never be remedied. Yet reading, particularly on 
the junior high school level, is the cornerstone of the whole educa- 
tional process. 

The plan here suggested is to permit a wide range of reading, en- 
abling the students to come in contact with a multitude of ideas and 

* The author acknowledges indebtedness to the books and to the ideas of I. A. 
Richards, of Cambridge University, for the underlying philosophy of this paper. 

2 Associate professor of English at New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair 


Dr. Conrad is author of Descriptive and Narrative Writing, The Author’s Mind (a novel), 
and many articles in British and American magazines. 
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furthering their acquaintance with the various types and forms of 
literature. The teacher may deal with this reading as literature, 
teaching appreciation to her heart’s content and neglecting the prob- 
lem of reading. But on one day of each week the class hour is de- 
voted to learning a new and better way to read. That one hour may 
be regarded as a laboratory period, during which sample sentences 
are to be “drawn off” from the week’s reading and subjected to thor- 
ough examination under laboratory conditions. Students who learn 
to take the full and complete meaning from a single sentence on oc- 
casion will form the habit of taking more than the mere surface 
meaning even from sentences read at their own pace and without 
supervision. 

At the outset the teacher should choose the sentences that are to 
to be subjected to laboratory analysis. After the exercise has es- 
tablished itself, the students themselves may choose them. In every 
case the teacher should have made her own careful study of the 
sentence to be used and should have planned her laboratory pro- 
cedure. The process for the seventh grade, as will be shown pres- 
ently, should be confined to determining in full what the sentence 
says; for the eighth grade, what it connotes; and for the ninth grade, 
what it implies. Thus there are three distinct exercises, and a stu- 
dent who has had training in all of them should at a glance and as a , 
matter of habit ‘‘take in’ something near to the full content of the | 
reading matter he peruses. In the course of three years of such 
training he will have abiding experiences with many hundreds of | 
words and with all the principles in terms of which language is able 
to convey thought and feeling. 

The laboratory process is not a drill but an inquiry. It gives the 
student nothing to be learned but offers him everything to be dis- 
covered. It does not inquire what the words are, but it insists upon 
knowing what they say and what they mean. It is a group activity, 
to which everyone in the class can contribute something; and it is a 
repetitive exercise, tending to form the habit of reading with in- 
creased awareness and full intelligence. 





SEVENTH GRADE—‘‘READING IN SLOW MOTION” 





In order to arrest the tendency to superficial reading and careless 
writing, fairly typical sentences should be chosen from the week’s 
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9 reading, and one or two of them should be read in class, with the 
4 reading process reduced to “slow motion,” as is done with many 


a events in the newsreels. Here is a sample: 





Given a sentence: ‘‘The ancient Greeks and Romans used wax tablets on 
s which they wrote with a blunt instrument called a ‘stylus. 


, 99 


- Inquire: “What does it say?” 


n Step 


- I. 


Il. 





Ill. 











The sentence is placed on the board. The students are asked to read it 
several times, slowly, until they know all that it says. Then the teacher 
asks the broad questions that will divide the sentence into its natural 
parts: ‘Who did the writing?’’.... ‘What did they write on?’’.... 
“What did they write with?’’ After each answer the teacher inquires of 
the class: “Is that answer correct and complete?’’ This will insure that 
everyone is reading and that everyone is thinking. 

Attention is called to the value of some of the more important words. 
The teacher erases the first word, “‘the,’’ and asks whether the sentence 
now says something different. Then, restoring that word, she erases the 
word “‘ancient”’ and inquires what difference that makes. So also with the 
word “tablets” and “blunt’’ in turn. Plenty of time should be taken to 
permit the class to rethink the sentence each time it is altered and for 
them to say what the difference is. 

All the meaningful words are now taken, one at a time, and read for their 
content of meaning. The question is not merely, ‘‘What does this word 
mean?’’ but rather ‘“‘What does it mean here?”’ 

Ancient.—What does it mean? How far back do we have to go to get to 
ancient times? When does the ancient period end? When does it com- 
mence? How long a period is it? The boundaries established for the word 
need not be exact or historically orthodox, but the word should not be 
left until it has been made to mean something more definite than “‘way 
back in history.”’ 

Greeks.—Who were the Greeks? Where did they live then? What did 
it mean to be a Greek? Was Greece larger then than now? More impor- 
tant? Important for what? 

Romans.—Who were they? Where did they live? In how many places 
in the ancient world did they do their writing? What language did they 
write in? Did they write at the same time that the Greeks wrote? What 
did the Greeks write? What did the Romans write? 

Used.—Note that it doesn’t say “used to write on’’; it says “used tab- 
lets on which they wrote.’’ What is the difference? After the writing was 
done, what did they use the tablets for? What do we now use as they used 
tablets? 

Wax.—Was the wax just on the surface? Where did they get wax? 
Is it different from our tallow? What is the difference? 
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Tablets.—Were these like our tablets? What were they like? How big? 
How heavy? What disadvantages, from our point of view? Did they also 
have stone ones? What other ancient people used stone tablets? 

And so on throughout the rest of the sentence. No special effort 
should be made to explore the wonder of a word or to deal with it 
very technically. The process is a reading process, and the effort 
should be to take from each word all that can be taken from it in 
reading. Many of the suggestions for further meaning and for more 
exact meaning will be furnished by the students themselves as they 
are called upon one after another to express their own ideas of what 
the word means and what it means here. What has escaped any 
one student will be brought to his attention by the others. And what 
has escaped all of them may be brought to their attention by the 
teacher. The impression of how very much is said, even in an ordi- 
nary sentence, should be brought home to the minds of the class each 
time the exercise is held. 


EIGHTH GRADE—TRANSLATION: ENGLISH INTO ENGLISH 


To instil the mental habit of concentrated application to what is 
being read, attention is called to the fact that each word must be 
taken in a particular sense of meaning. Choosing one particular 
sense of a word (out of many senses) is closely comparable to trans- 
lating from one language into another. Translation has always been 
highly regarded as an exercise in mastering English; but always there 
has been involved a foreign language with its many structural dif- 
ferences, not always useful to the mind that is to function in English. 
The full benefit of the process of translation may be had without 
leaving the realm of the original language. What we do unconscious- 
ly in all our reading we do in this process deliberately and critically. 

Given a sentence: ‘Imagine a man sleeping soundly through all that!’’ 

Inquire: “‘Exactly what does this say?” 

Step 

I. The sentence is placed on the board to be read by the class. Everyone is 
told to understand the sentence for himself and to keep its meaning fixed in 

mind throughout the exercise. 
II. Translation: The first word is erased, and a student is called upon to offer 
a substitute for it that will not alter his own conception of the meaning of 
the whole sentence. Other students are then called upon to offer their 
translations of the word in question, until every sense of meaning that the 
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class has drawn from that word is recorded on the blackboard. Thus, the 
first word, “‘imagine,’’ may be rendered by these various words and phrases: 
think of 
| consider 
imagine = , picture 
try to believe in 
just try to picture 


It will be apparent that considerably more than the denotation of the 
word is being rendered. And each student, translating in terms of his 
understanding of the whole sentence, will be seeking to supply the spirit 
and connotation of each word as he conceives it. The process, then, con- 
tinues: 


a grownup male person 


a human being 


\ anybody 


| a male person 


aman = 


( staying asleep 
} not even dreaming 
) getting any sleep at all 
not shifting or stirring in his sleep 


Il 


sleeping soundly 


while passing through 
through = 4 in the midst of 
\ during the time that it happened 


the noises I have described 
the events just mentioned 
| such an exciting adventure 


\ such a grave danger 


all that 


ll 


Perhaps not all these possibilities will be mentioned. But the teacher 
should encourage everyone to offer what he has in mind until everything 
the class has thought is represented on the board. 


’, Assembling a translation: With all these equivalents before the class, to 


be modified or combined at will, the teacher should ask the class to assem- 
ble a translation that comes as near as possible to what the original sen- 
tence said. The several equivalents of each word may be voted upon in 
turn, and the teacher should allow any reading that the class as a whole will 
accepi. When two equivalents are in dispute, the champion of each should 
be allowed to defend his choice. Much of the value of the exercise will 
come out of such discussion, with the class finally voting to favor the side 
that has made the most convincing case. 

A typical translation of the foregoing sentence might be: “Just try to 
picture anybody staying asleep in the midst of such an exciting series of 


9 


events: 
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But 


turn back to the original sentence not as to something that has been 


replace 


slowly erases the “translation” and then says: ‘‘Now let’s read the 
original sentence and see what it says! .... Mary, youreadit..... 


George 


way that will show us exactly what it says?”’ 


The 


that a sentence says, all that it connotes, all that it implies. To bring 
this about, the chosen sentence should be read in slow motion at the 
beginning of the period or should be translated from English into 
English. If the class is familiar with both these processes, alterna- 


tion of 


training benefits of both. But the distinctive part of the ninth-grade 
process is the discovery of implication—of what the sentence im- 
plies, in addition to what it says and what is conveyed by connota- 
tion. Hence the process is 


Given a sentence: ‘Our garden work has been most satisfactory, yielding 


benefits 
Inqui 


Step 


I. Answer the question “‘What does it say?’’ by using the process of reading in 


slow 


the process of translation. 
II. Now 
A. Assemble all the information the class has gathered that is not expressed 
in what the sentence savs. Volunteers should be permitted to furnish 
this information, and the teacher should write down each item, leaving 
the supporting evidence to be given later. Such items as the following 
might be given: 


I 


+ 


« 


2 


4. 


pD, 


B. When all the items are set down and numbered, the teacher should call 


5. The sentence was written by the person who directed the work. 


for the evidence in support of item No. 1. The question should be ‘‘How 
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after the translation has been agreed upon, the class should 


d but as to something that has been understood. The teacher 


, you read it..... Would someone else like to read it in a 


NINTH GRADE—“‘READING BETWEEN THE LINES” 


laboratory periods for the ninth grade should discover all 


them will give variety to the program and will continue the 


e 


reading between the lines.”’ 
to each personality in the group.”’ 
re: “How much does this tell?”’ 


motion, or answer the question “Exactly what does this say?’’ by using 


read between the lines. 


. The group is an educational unit. 

. The group is not primarily interested in garden produce. 

. The benefits have been in personality development. 

Much of the benefit has come not from working in a garden but from 
working together as a group. 
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do we know this?”’ The students should be called upon by name, so that 
reryone will be required to consider each of the implications of the 
original sentence. Such reasons as the following might be accepted by 
the class (the numbering corresponds to that above): 


Because the only benefits mentioned are of the kind sought in educa 
tion and because “‘work’”’ is used in the way it is used in school 
class work, school work, garden work. 


. Because no garden produce is mentioned. It doesn’t even tell what 


they grew. 
Because the members of the group are spoken of only as personalities. 


. The first word is “our” and the last word is “group.’’ The garden 


is slighted; the group is emphasized. 


. Because only the director would take such a broad view. It was 


written by someone who was with the group (“our’”’ garden) but 
not enough in it to be concerned with what was grown, what fun was 
had, what friends made, etc. 

At the close of the hour, it is well to turn to the original sentence and 


have it read aloud impressively, perhaps two or three times. 

The one caution the teacher needs to observe in all three of these 
exercises is to see that she does not herself become the chief interpret- 
er for the class. No more should be taken from a sentence than the 
intelligence of the class will permit. The class should be encouraged 
to read from every sentence all that the language conveys; but all 
their conclusions should be based upon evidence they can find them- 
selves, and supported with reasoning that they are willing to accept. 





AN APPROACH TO POETRY APPRECIATION 


LUCY KANGLEY' 


One of the most heartening things on our cultural horizon today 
is the revival of poetry as a living art. Poetry is today becoming a 
part of our common consciousness as it has seldom been in the past. 
During the past winter in New York three poetical dramas—Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset, T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, and 
Auden’s Dance of Death—played to interested and responsive audi- 
ences. During the same season three of Shakespeare’s dramas— 
Romeo and Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, and Macbeth—packed the 
theater at every performance. Anyone who has seen a Harlem audi- 


t Instructor in the English department of the College of Education at Bellingham, 
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ence, composed largely of Negroes, sit spellbound through a per- 
formance of Macbeth by colored actors and has seen that same 
audience file quietly out, talking in low, earnest voices of the play 
they had just witnessed, could not fail to be impressed by the fact 
that great poetry is capable of speaking directly and eloquently to 
even the uninstructed. When a popular-priced W.P.A. theater can 
play Shakespeare to a filled theater night after night, when on the 
nights on which the men and women on the relief rolls are admitted 
free almost two thousand people have to be turned away because no 
more seats are available, we have a social as well as a cultural phe- 
nomenon. When great art is also popular art we have reason for re- 
joicing. 

The question that concerns us as teachers is: How can the schools 
aid in the movement to bring poetry back to the people where it 
belongs? How can we create sensitive and discriminating audiences, 
intelligent readers, and possibly poets for the future? We are all 
aware of the dangers of professionalism in art. We know well how 
thin the voice of the poet becomes and how empty his song when he 
is aware that he addresses himself not to his people but to a few. A 
great artist needs a great audience. We can help to prepare that 
audience. 

The problem of poetry in school resolves itself into two main as- 
pects—that of the selection of poetry and that of the techniques for 
its presentation. These two aspects are so closely related that it is 
an artificial though convenient device to separate them. Every poem 
carries within it an indication as to the technique most suitable for 
its full realization. Only by heeding this indication can we hope to 
be successful in awakening a real response. Many of the dishearten- 
ing experiences that have come to teachers eager to awaken children 
to the joys of poetry are traceable to the fact that they had failed to 
think and feel their way through the material to be presented, and 
so selected an inappropriate technique. 

In a discussion of this length it is impossible to suggest, except in 
a general way, a basis for the selection of material. The age of the 
group, its emotional maturity, and its social background are all gov- 
erning conditions. On the basis of the numerous studies that have 
been made on children’s reading preferences it seems safe to say, 
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however, that certain fundamental appeals can be relied upon from 
the primary grades through high school and possibly beyond. We 
know that children respond to definite rhythms. Other things being 
equal, the poem that sings itself captures their fancy. In similar 
fashion they prefer simply told incident and clear-cut characteriza- 
tion. They have little interest in nature as such but have a lively 
interest in people and in animals. Humor, to appeal to them, must 
be of the hilarious and fairly obvious sort. The ironical, satirical, 
and whimsical are more likely to puzzle than to amuse them. The 
abstract, the philosophical, and the didactic have no appeal for 
the young. They have not yet experienced enough of life to be 
thoughtful about it. The business of extending the boundaries of 
experience is their fascinating occupation. The explorer has little 
time to trouble himself about the value of what he has discovered. 
That must wait for future days. 

All this implies that much of the world’s great poetry is not for 
children. That should not discourage us. There is enough good 
poetry and to spare of the sort to which they can respond. Fortu- 
nately we have many poets like Frost and De la Mare—poets who 
speak with the authentic voice of poetry and yet speak with such 
utter simplicity that even the very young can understand them. 

In planning a program of poetry appreciation for the schools 
there are certain considerations that it is well to keep in mind. One 
of these is that poetry does not present simply another problem in 
reading. Unfortunately, poetry has difficulties peculiar to itself. 
This fact has emerged in every study made of the response of stu- 
dents to poetry. It is not peculiar to children but must be reckoned 
with in dealing with adults as well. Interestingly enough, I. A. Rich- 
ards, in his study of one hundred college students at Cambridge, all 
of them superior adults, found that these men and women were 
struggling with the same difficulties that troubled children at all age 
levels. There is an amazing unanimity in the findings of all studies 
of poetry appreciation. Richards found that to many students the 
verse form itself was so powerful a distraction that they had diffi- 
culty in making out the plain sense of a poem. He found also that 
they failed in both auditory and visual response and so failed in 
sensuous apprehension. Their visual images tended to be vague or 
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erratic. Their emotional responses were either overfacile and senti- 
mental or inhibited. On the intellectual side their reactions to a 
poem tended to be colored by their prejudices and critical preconcep- 
tions. They approached a poem with their minds made up, and so 
it failed to have its effect. 

All this suggests that the appreciation of poetry is an art and must 
be approached as such. As a reaction against the old method of dis- 
secting a poem line by line, we have swung to an opposite extreme 
that is almost as disastrous. Abercrombie warns us that an undif- 
ferentiated enthusiasm soon wearies, while a growing knowledge 
means a growing interest. This danger is very real today when the 
prevailing method of centering the study of literature about some 
focal point is likely to delude us into thinking that poetry can simply 
be read as other things are read. Our problem is to discover and 
utilize techniques that will help children to respond to the rhythms 
of poetry and to make them sensitive to its emotional appeal and its 
imagery. The old method of memorizing the names of meters and 
rhyme schemes and listing the technical terms for various types of 
imagery aimed to do this. Its intention was adequate, but it failed 
because it sought logical classification rather than vital experience. 
As Abercrombie remarks in this connection, Adam and Eve saw the 
animals before they named them. It is highly possible for children 
to be responsive to the various techniques of poetry long before there 
is any need for their naming a single one of them. As a matter of 
fact, studies made seem to indicate that a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing in this direction as it is likely to lead to absurd critical 
preconceptions that stand in the way of an honest response. Not 
only children but adults as well often fail to understand what a man 
is actually saying because their minds are occupied by what he 
should say and how he should say it. 

One of the most promising techniques for the development of an 
appreciation of poetry through active participation is choral-read- 
ing. Through the work of Marjorie Gullan in England and many 
teachers in this country who have organized verse-speaking choirs, 
we have been made aware of how artificial is the distinction between 
the work of the speech teacher and that of the English teacher. Cer- 
tainly, in the field of poetry appreciation this is obvious. If we grant 
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AN APPROACH TO POETRY APPRECIATION 


that a growing awareness of the various appeals of poetry is neces- 
sary to true appreciation and grant likewise that through the ele- 
mentary school and the high school such awareness must come 
through experience, we cannot afford to ignore the opportunities for 
development that come through choral-speaking. This becomes 
more clear when we compare the characteristics that make poetry 
suitable for verse-speaking and those that are generally appreciated 
by children. We find by such a comparison that there is a high de- 
gree of similarity. In verse-speaking we select material that has 
marked rhythm, a chorus, a refrain, or other recurring effect—in 
short, poetry that is allied to the simpler kinds of music. We choose, 
also, poetry that has a theme directly and clearly stated, as the 
speaking-choir cannot depend upon its audience’s having a previous 
knowledge of the material being given. The imagery used, like the 
music, must be vivid, immediately effective, and comprehensible. 
We select, also, material in which the portrayal of life is colorful and 
dramatic. Such selection implies that we include poetry that both 
general classroom experience and scientific investigation have shown 
to be most effective with young people. It allows, also, for a program 
of poetry appreciation that begins in the primary and runs through 
high school. 

What does choral-reading provide in the way of a deepening 
awareness of poetry as an art? Primarily it awakens children to the 
beauty of language. Words allied to music become magic things, 
and the obligation to speak them beautifully; simply, effectively, 
creates a new reverence for them. Speech is the material of poetry, 
but too often it has taken on a commonplaceness from its everyday 
use. Verse-speaking arouses in children a lively, almost physical re- 
sponse to rhythm. Through working out speech patterns in poetry, 
children become aware, as they would never become aware through 
formal instruction, of various types of rhythm: marching rhythms, 
dancing rhythms, skipping rhythms, and subtle modulations of 
rhythm within a poem. 

The initiation of a choral-reading program in a school presents no 
serious difficulties. While ideally we might wish that every English 
teacher were a trained teacher of speech as well, we know well that 
such is not the situation today. We cannot wait for poetry apprecia- 
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tion until the emergence of the ideally trained teacher. Any teacher 
who has a reasonable and sympathetic understanding of poetry and 
children can make a beginning. Group verse-speaking is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise, and development comes through experience. Even 
young, inexperienced teachers with no technical training have suc- 
ceeded in making poetry-speaking a beautiful and vital experience 
for their children. It is a technique, also, that is quite as available 
for the teacher in a small rural school as for the city teacher. 

The use of dramatizing as a means of developing appreciation, be- 
cause it has been longer established in our schools, needs less com- 
ment. Much that has been said in regard to choral-speaking applies 
to it also. Certainly not only poetry that is written in dramatic 
form but all poetry that is dramatic in its intention should be so 
treated. Here as elsewhere we must go to the individual poem for 
our direction. Its fundamental nature will dictate the technique we 
must use. Ballads, scenes from Shakespeare, can best be presented 
in this fashion. Dramatization, like choral-reading, preserves for us 
the value sought but seldom achieved in the once prevalent method 
of requiring memorization of stipulated amounts of poetry. There is 
a real value in having children familiar with a wide range of poetry 
and familiar in such a way that the beauty of its phrases is in their 
minds and the echoes of its music in their ears. Such familiarity 
comes, however, from having experienced poetry, from having lived 
long and happily with it, not from having accomplished a feat of 
memorization as a task. 

The social and psychological values of both choral-reading and 
dramatization cannot be more than touched on here, but they will 
be apparent to any teacher. The social impulse back of great litera- 
ture is becoming increasingly apparent to all of us. More and more 
the poet is coming to be thought of as the interpreter of his period. 
His function it is to find for it the authentic symbol, the adequate 
rhythm. Only so can his people find deliverance in expression. More 
and more, also, are we coming to realize that if we hope to build a 
great and spiritual civilization we must plan for shared aesthetic 
experiences on a broad social scale. Art in the most inclusive sense 
must be part of every man’s experience—art that he helps to create 
rather than passively accepts. If poetry appreciation is to be a part 
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of life and not merely a classroom experience, it must be approached 
with a social viewpoint. We remember, to list only two instances 
from the past, that Greek drama was a broad community enterprise 
and that Elizabethan poetical drama was rooted firmly in the life of 
its day. We recall, also, to turn to our own day, that Marjorie Gul- 
lan has worked effectively in verse-speaking with groups of English 
workingmen, and that the federal theater project has elicited a wide 
popular response from men and women everywhere. Surely there 
need be no cleavage between school and community in the matter of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

A third technique for the development of poetry appreciation is 
one that grows out of a program of art appreciation. This method 
has more limited applications than the two previously discussed and 
is possibly useful in only the junior and senior high schools. Its 
values are so real, however, for a limited area that it should be 
mentioned. We realize that the poet attempts at times to emulate 
the artist in painting pictures. Like the artist he is sensitive to the 
emotional values of colors. If pictures and poems that are based 
alike on similar color patterns are presented together, they will illu- 
minate each other. We respond to the sultry reds and yellows of 
autumn and to the cool greens of spring because these are familiar 
to us, a part of our common experience. We are, however, very little 
aware of the aesthetic and emotional overtones of a wide range of 
colors. Ours is not a color-conscious civilization as was, for instance, 
the Middle Ages. Since certain poets have made color an important 
part of their material, we must become aware of its values before we 
can develop an appreciation of their poetry. Clearly art gives us es- 
sential aid in accomplishing this purpose. 

The techniques discussed are only a few of the many possible 
ones that are available. Their usefulness must depend upon the in- 
dividual poem and the individual situation. Too often an extremely 
helpful technique is discredited because it is used for the wrong ma- 
terial. There is a real danger that this may happen with choral- 
reading. No technique can be a blanket prescription but must be 
used with tact and discrimination. To attempt to use choral-read- 
ing or dramatization for all poetry would be fatal. The delicate lyric 
that is clearly an individual expression must be treated as such. A 
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poem such as the Ancient Mariner, despite the fact that it contains 
characterization and dramatic elements, cannot be dramatized with- 
out violating its spirit. Its drama is a drama of the soul that resists 
objective presentation. There will always be a place for the sympa- 
thetic reading and discussion of poetry. Our criterion must be the 
pattern of the poem itself. What are its demands and how can they 
find fulfilment? These are the questions that must occupy us. 

The defeatists among us have long assured us that poetry cannot 
be taught. Let us agree with them but add that it can be shared and 
experienced. Poetry is so broad and rich an art that within its con- 
fines are included appeals that can be made effective for every level 
of emotional and intellectual maturity. Our problem is to find the 
poem and the appropriate technique for every particular demand. 
Appreciation must be planned for; it will not merely happen. It is 
our happy obligation to lend our efforts to aid in the movement now 
abroad to create in America a culture of the people. 





























AGAIN 


ALLEN E. WOODALL 


Again the hail, again the bitter rain, 
Again the storm clouds covering the sun, 
The sleet comes beating on the brittle pane 
As yet untamed the wolves of winter run... . 
And in the season of man’s strange domain, 
We seem to fear no Spring will ever come; 
The sons of all the vainly battle-slain 
Grow up to chase the rumble of the drum. 
Once Baal ruled, cruel, in the pagan East, 
Glutting himself with babes, by mothers flung 
Into the furnace mouth of that red beast. 
Trumpets were blared, and gongs of carnage rung 
But that was long ago in pagan days, 
When fear was rife and superstition young— 
We have known better and serener ways; 
Yet Mars, like Baal, with death-mementoes hung, 
Rides a red horse through seas of human blood, 
Sends his slave drivers with recruiting whips 
To drive child-bearers to the bitter stud 
With cheers of maniacs upon their lips. 
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SHOULD POETRY BE DISCARDED? 


Take out poetry and give us more adventure and fiction! That was the 
cry of 778 pupils in the Chicago public schools when they were given an 
opportunity to express their reading preferences. Practically all the stu- 
dents placed fiction or adventure first and poetry last on the list. 

The dislike for poetry was so generally and so emphatically expressed 
that the pupils were asked to tell frankly why they felt so strongly on the 
subject. The comments received were very illuminating. “Memorizing 
often makes a person dislike a poem if the memorizing is compulsory.” 
“Poetry is written to amuse and enjoy rather than to study and to mem- 
orize.” ‘A poem is a thing to be shearly enjoyed, curled up in a chair at 
home or in the woods on a spring day, but not to be read and discussed in 
a class with people of so many individual tastes that it could not possibly 
be made interesting to them all.’’ One boy admits, “I think I’m a fellow 
who would like poetry, but there is one angle that makes me dislike it— 
that is, taking a poem and declining it word for word and then memoriz- 
ing it. When a story is given to a class, they don’t have to memorize it, 
but they get a picture in their minds of all the important points. There is 
no reason why poetry couldn’t be treated in much the same way.” 

Remarks such as these were general: ‘“The teachers force the students 
to read certain poems and many times to memorize them.” “We like 
poetry when we’re in the mood for it. It is a personal thing which we’d 
rather not have forced upon us.”’ “After I had recited my poem, I had 
to sit and listen while thirty-four others recited it.”” The plea of one lad 
was indicative of the way many pupils evidently felt: ‘““As one of your 
pupils, I ask you not to make us hate poetry as so many of our other 
teachers have. Very few of us like to listen to a sugary description of a 
daisy. Also, you shouldn’t read us a poem in which every line has to be 
explained—even if it is your favorite poem. We will enjoy poetry if you 
will let us.”” Many expressed this thought: “If the teachers let the pupils 
read the poems they want to and study them in their own way, I know 
they will not shrug or groan at the thought of them.”’ 

These comments are certainly worthy of consideration, and they bring 
us back to the question, “Should poetry be discarded?” The original 
experiment which showed so decisively the general dislike of poetry 
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would make one wonder if there is a place for it in the English curricu- 
lum—there being no apparent need or desire for it. Yet no child has said 
he would not like poetry under any condition; most of them have implied 
or expressed openly that they would like it if they were given the chance. 
They have expressed a desire for broader assignments which will permit 
reading for quantity or quality and according to personal preference. 
Instead of discarding poetry, then, isn’t there, rather, a challenge to the 
teachers of English to help the pupils attain an appreciation of this type 
of literature? As one boy said, ““We would appreciate it if you would help 


us like poetry.” 
GENEVRA GEER 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 





BAD ENGLISH GETS THE “GONG” 


Believing that most grammatical errors are committed because the 
ones making the mistakes are not English-conscious, I set about trying to 
discover some means of forcing upon the attention of my students their 
lapses from good English. 

Of course, I realized that ‘“dear’’ teacher can always fall back on the 
traditional formula: ‘‘Now, John, you know that you should say, ‘They 
hanged my father last night.’”’ But in the end teacher herself must surely 
be bored by this procedure, while the results are likely to be anything but 
desirable. 

Therefore, I discarded that idea almost before I considered it. I was 
even more ready to consign it to the scrap heap when I recalled how very 
embarrassing it is to me to correct pupils in the proverbial manner in the 
presence of others. Iam a teacher, but Iam nota slave driver; I hope that 
I am not a personality wrecker. So I find myself reluctant to being in- 
strumental in developing in the child the germ of what may be an inferior- 
ity complex. I feel that there is no surer way of doing just this than by 
constantly interrupting his conversations with a “Don’t say that,” or a 
“has, not have.” After all, children are more thin-skinned than adults, 
and grown-ups are sensitive enough. 

I believed that the solution to my problem lay in finding some method 
which would make the student conscious of his errors without simultane- 
ously playing havoc with his self-confidence—in other words, some meth- 
od that would make him laugh a bit at himself (humor has saved graver 
issues). 

I found that method. Major Bowes gives the “gong” to those amateurs 
who are not quite good enough. In my school we now give the gong to 
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everybody who makes a grammatical error. If a gong isn’t handy, we 
simply whisper sadly or yell uproariously, “Ding, dong.” It’s fun, nobody 
gets offended, and in time we hope to send the monster, Bad English, into 
permanent exile. 

Did you notice the ‘‘we’’? Dear teacher is no longer the only one who 
corrects. In fact, dear teacher has been known to get the gong herself. 
It was enchanting to see the unholy joy registered on those little rascals’ 
faces. (Did I say “little”? They are all high-school students.) It’s a game 
that everybody plays, and while—as in other games—everybody can’t 
be the winner, everybody can receive some benefit from just having 
played. 

Oxivia HEBERT 
TAFT, OKLAHOMA 





RE-WRITING [VANHOE 


After seeing the ‘“‘Crusades’”’ at the local theater in Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, the tenth grade, consisting of four Anglo- and thirty Spanish- 
Americans, enthusiastically listened to the teacher-reading of Robin Hood 
ballads, and to the introductory chapters of Ivanhoe. With interest at 
high pitch, the teacher left them chuckling over the antics of Gurth and 
Wamba, to read the events at Rotherwood (first six chapters). Within the 
next two days the unfortunate discovery was made that many were 
falling by the wayside—getting in beyond their depth—and, character- 
istically, were giving up what to them presented an obstacle. All inspira- 
tional devices failed to work, so the teacher suggested that those who 
wished might do free reading of adventures such as Robin Hood, Men of 
Iron; the others who could go ahead and finish the study might resolve 
themselves into committees to write the simplified story of Jvanhoe. The 
plan was approved and this organization developed: 


At Rotherwood (chaps. i-vi)................. Chairman and two workers 
At Ashby (chaps. vii-xvii)................... Chairman and two workers 
On way home (chaps. xv-xx)................ Chairman and two workers 
In the castle (chaps. xx-xxx)................ Chairman and three workers 
Under the trysting tree (chaps. xxxi-xxxix).... Chairman and three workers 
At the preceptory (chaps. xxxix-xliv)......... Chairman and three workers 
Standards: 
Literary: 


1. Simple terminology but characteristic of time and person 

2. Enough conversation kept to give dramatic effects 

3. Summary of relatively unimportant explanations, descriptions 
4. Connecting thread of story carefully maintained 
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Technical: 
1. Punctuation for complete understanding by readers 
2. Spelling and writing so correct and legible that typist can do it in- 
telligently 


Since the story was divided among groups, it became necessary to 
achieve some continuity of character portrayal. When the authors had 
self-appraised their manuscripts, one person in the group assumed the 
responsibility of going through all chapters, proofreading the speeches and 
descriptions of one character to see that the true Scott flavor was main- 
tained. For example, Louise read the parts pertaining to Prince John, 
Clyde read Gurth and Wamba’s speeches. Necessary changes were made 
in English laboratory periods and final copies were drafted. The entire 
activity was completed in two weeks’ time. 

When the manuscript was returned from the typist, the authors felt 
all the pride of creative artists, and the rest of the class clamored for the 
book to see what their classmates had done. Indications are that before 
more copies are made the class will wish to include in it interesting ac- 
counts of historical background, feudal customs, characters of the Middle 
Ages, and of Scott himself. 

Points of excellence so far observed from this procedure are: 

A. Skills 

1. Reading was deep and thinking keen on part of the re-writers 

2. Oral expression was at its best in small-group discussions 

3. Pupils worked with dictionaries at their finger tips for exact meaning of 

certain words which needed simplification 

4. Expressions such as “he pressed his suit’? were cleared up since it was 

necessary to make ideas plain to every reader 
B. Attitudes and appreciations 
1. English mechanics were appreciated, as spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and penmanship were necessary to accomplish their purpose of 
making ideas vivid and simple 
. Lower-reading-ability group read Ivanhoe without mental torture—they 
enjoyed extensive reading, then writing sales talks about each story read; 
these were displayed to the other groups with the joy of achievement at 
the completion of both units 
3. Creative abilities and creative interests were aroused and realized 
4. Pride in leadership developed 
5. Entire class sensed the characteristics of Scott’s writing, such as wordi- 
ness, power of description, vivid color, reality, atmosphere 
6. The class regarded the teacher as a consultant rather than as a director, 
and the classroom as a laboratory rather than as a recitation room 
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7. Some who felt a challenge when the plans were made for committee work 
changed their minds about Jvanhoe’s being too hard and said, “If some of 
this class can read it, so can I’’—and read it through, more slowly and 
arduously than the others but with great pleasure when they found them- 
selves increasing in power to read and enjoy it. Ratings of the entire class 
on the factual test was high (a minor point). Other values are bound to 
come from such pupil achievement. 
NELL DOHERTY 
University H1cH SCHOOL 
New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 
Las VecAs, NEw Mexico 





“LET ME ALONE” 


For our own “believe it or not” series I suggest page 735 of the Novem- 
ber English Journal. Here is printed a list of errors in English usage; the 
author describes in his article a graphic device for bringing these errors to 
the attention of students who commit them. The list is as follows: 

I didn’t do nothing. I seen him do it. 
Him and me fought. He done it. 
Let me alone. 


When the eye sees “let me alone” in this outrageous company the judg- 
ment is confounded in the best “believe it or not” style. Is seeing believ- 
ing? 

Shall we ever know the causes that lie back of this marvel? Perhaps it 
was due to the type’s being set from cards, for sometimes the cards get out 
of place. And afterward at the precise moment that “let me alone” met 
the half-dozen pairs of eyes that read the proof the eyes blinked—from 
astonishment as ours do now—but somehow without flagging or starting 


the trains of thought. 
W. CABELL GREET 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ENGLISH VERSUS POETRY 


English as a high-school subject has made an almost complete change 
from a discipline of elegance to a training course in the social utilities of 
language. Fifty years ago it seemed hardly needful to provide secondary 
instruction in the rudimentary employment of English. Secondary Eng- 
lish was frankly a cultural course in the formal discipline of grammar, 
rhetoric, and literary standards. Naturally, the study of poetry was heav- 
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ily included in such courses, for concern with poetry was one of the requi- 
site accomplishments of culture, and poetry itself was still considered a 
peculiarly valid vehicle for the utterance of messages profound and signifi- 
cant to human life. 

But does it continue wise today to include poetry as an integral and 
required part of the high-school English course? Or had the study of 
poetry and pure literature better be offered frankly as an autonomous 
course like music or art? There seems plenty of argument for such cur- 
ricular procedure. 

We have about surrendered the doctrine of poetic wisdom since we 
realize that, however serviceable poetry may once have been in the ex- 
pression of intuitive or speculative revelation, it cannot function as serv- 
iceably as prose in the expression of the experimental and mathematical 
experiences that comprise our realistic thinking of today. To affect poetry 
today for any doctrine, message, or value beyond the validity of the pure 
poetic experience is a kind of archaic literary employment. Truth that 
possesses modern social value demands prose expression, in language of 
logical and conventional pattern, of standardized idiom and manner, of 
diction certain in denotation. Poetry, in modern concern, must serve dif- 
ferent ends altogether. 

Prose is concerned with meaning, that is, the communication in public 
and conventional symbol of the postulations and conclusions of logical 
thought. Poetry is concerned with the production of organic states in 
which a relaxed critical consciousness permits the illusion of new patterns 
of images and attitudes. Prose is a formula for conveying the conse- 
quences of a rational, intellectual type of experience, conscious of its direc- 
tion, significance, and proportion. Poetry is not a formula at all, but the 
creation and communication of an experience, valid only in its own 
terms, its integrity involved in itself and not in its implications, un- 
appraised by a critical consciousness, its reality satisfied by sensational 
and not logical satisfactions. 

Why should taste and discrimination in the poetic experience be de- 
veloped as part of a course in English? Not for the social value of any doc- 
trine or principle that the poetic experience may impart; we have seen 
that such didactic function is not a legitimate part of the genuine poetic 
experience—and, just as emphatically, not for any linguistic benefits that 
the pupil may desire. The practical utilities of language are best learned 
in the exercise of prose composition and comprehension. It is just amiably 
apologetic to hold that through poetry one learns to employ language 
rhythm, word selection, conciseness of expression, and other rhetorical 
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desiderata. Mastery of language is essentially a developmental, psycho- 
logical mastery; it evolves from power over thought, not power over word. 
Style is achieved through the exercise of adjusting thoughts to the ways of 
words. It cannot be learned through imitation or a priori standards, but 
is developed in action like a muscle. In any event, to defend the teaching 
of poetry for its rhetorical benefits is certainly an admission of a weak 
case. 

It seems wiser today to recognize poetry for what it is, or has become, 
and face the consequences; to classify it as music is classified, as an expe- 
rience enjoyable and valid in itself, without any ulterior demand or impli- 
cation of social value or utility. Poetry is a concern of civilization because 
it involves an experience that civilized people enjoy. True enough, the 
poetic experience does preserve, in individuals who indulge it gracefully 
and wisely, a flexibility of imagery and emotion and a suggestibility to 
new patterns of relation. Whether such poetic release from intellectual 
fixations and such poetic stimulation toward creation can be directed into 
unpoetic enterprises is questionable. Still, if this is the social value 
claimed for poetry, there is no argument. But is it not more sincere and 
candid to acknowledge that poetry is a means of civilized enjoyment and 
to be treasured as that? 

And if this is the case, why prescribe poetry as an integral part of a 
utilitarian language course? Teachers of language are not necessarily 
wise guides in the paths of poetic experience. Nor is every student capa- 
ble, desirous, or needful of involvement in poetry any more than in music 
or painting. Why not teach English as a language, in all the breadth of its 
utility in communication, expression, and social awareness, and offer the 
study of poetry and pure literature as a course on its own merits and for 
the sake of its own pleasures and validities? Why should such arrange- 
ments be generally accepted for college English and rejected in the high 


schools? 
LEON MONES 
CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSY 





CONTEMPORARY DRAMA IN AN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE COURSE 


English teachers may take advantage of the universal appeal of the 
dramatic. Their material is in the process of being created for them every 
day. The theater offers an unlimited amount of vital, ever changing sub- 
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ject matter. It is for the English teacher to incorporate that material into 
his literature course. 

An attempt was made to do this by including a unit on contemporary 
drama in the Junior English literature course at University High School. 
The students’ objectives for the unit were to become familiar with con- 
temporary drama and to develop a critical and appreciative attitude to- 
ward the theater as an outlet for leisure-time interests. 

There was no problem of arousing interest. Most people have seen, and 
even participated in, some type of dramatic production. When the dis- 
cussion concerned drama as a whole, the response was spontaneous; when 
it concerned contemporary drama, it was limited because the students 
knew so little about the theater of today. Once they became familiar with 
the drama of their own time, their knowledge, plus their interest, resulted 
in spirited and worth-while contributions. 

The unit covered a period of about a month in time and practically all 
phases of the theater in subject matter. It was introduced by a brief talk 
on Ibsen, another ‘‘father” emphasis, this time of modern drama. Ghosts, 
with Alla Nazimova in the leading réle, had been playing in Chicago, and 
the play and the problem it presents were intelligently discussed. From 
that point the development of drama was rather cursorily given, with em- 
phasis on the Irish school, Yeats, Gregory, Synge, and Colum, then on 
Galsworthy and his drame sociale, and finally with a brief review of such 
writers as Eugene O’Neill, Noel Coward, George M. Cohan, Marc Con- 
nelly, and others. While the instructor gave background information in 
class, the students read widely. Their “‘contract’’ was a minimum of ten 
plays with only three requirements: one play from the Irish school, one 
by Galsworthy, and one by O’Neill. These were to be read preceding the 
lectures. Incidentally, the class of thirty-five averaged seventeen plays 
each—well past the minimum of ten. Most of their reading was done from 
current successes on Broadway. Burns Mantle’s collections were in de- 
mand. Cuts from plays found in Stage were usually read. The library 
functioned splendidly. There was plenty of material, and it was kept in 
circulation. 

As the reading continued, a few minutes at the beginning of the hour 
were given to recommending plays that the students thought would ap- 
peal to other members of the class. Reports were assigned on “‘successes”’ 
now showing. These included Taming of the Shrew, Porgy and Bess, Vic- 
toria Regina, Jumbo, Winterset, Great Waltz, Green Pastures, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Dodsworth. Here, of course, the students had to become ac- 
quainted with such sources as the magazine and newspaper. Stage, Thea- 
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tre Arts, Time, Vanity Fair, Literary Digest, and the theater sections of 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times were in constant use. The 
bulletin board was covered with scenes from these plays. Students began 
to watch for announcements in Chicago and contributed firsthand infor- 
mation when they were fortunate enough to see the play which they were 
studying. 

Another series of reports was given on actors and actresses. These in- 
cluded the Barrymores, Walter Huston, Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne, Katharine Cornell, Walter Hampden, Leslie Howard, and 
George Arliss. Again, visual material was abundant. Pictures of the 
actors in real life and as characters in plays were posted. The picture file 
in the library contributed many, and current periodicals likewise fur- 
nished visual material. Radio programs were listed in advance on the 
blackboard when any of the actors or actresses would be speaking. 

The technical side of the stage appealed to some of the group, and 
lighting and designing came into the unit. Again the picture file of the 
library had visual material available. Students made rough sketches of 
sets they had read about. New theaters planned for Russia were shown 
and discussed. This work was preliminary to the sets that the students 
designed later for the scenes they dramatized. 

Reviews were studied, and an attempt was made to arrive at some 
conclusions. One student traced a parallelism between advertising and 
the review. Others studied the style of individual reviewers. Several re- 
views of one play were compared, and students realized that opinion is 
very flexible. They recognized disagreement by critics as “healthy,” and 
they appreciated even so-called experts’ erring. Here the theater sections 
of the New Yorker and Life were added to the magazines and papers 
already mentioned. 

Finally, the class was ready to attempt dramatization. Every member 
was in a scene which took from twenty to thirty minutes to present in 
“The Attic,” the laboratory theater. Students worked in groups, selected 
their own plays, their own casts, and their own directors. Perhaps a 
rather conglomerate series of “‘productions’’ resulted, but certainly the 
students gained through working in a group and recognizing the abilities 
as well as the rights of others. Some of the plays from which scenes were 


taken were Berkeley Square, Ile, Lima Beans, Escape, Mary, Queen of 


Scots, and Riders to the Sea. 

Even though this was an experimental unit, some general conclusions 
can be drawn. The students know something of what is going on in the 
theater of today. That they are still interested is evident from material 
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they continue to bring to class. The day following the critics’ rating of 
Winterset, Idiot’s Delight, and Dead End, they discussed the choice made. 
From a general knowledge of the technique of the theater they have 
acquired a keener appreciation than they had before. 

There is nothing static about this unit. As the theater is constantly 
contributing new plays, new actors and actresses, new techniques, so the 
material has to change. The universal appeal of the dramatic, the influ- 
ence of the theater, and the added leisure time that business seems to be 
giving us more than warrant the teaching of contemporary drama in a 


literature course. 
ERNESTINE ANNE ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY H1iGH SCHOOL 
Urpana, ILLINOIS 





THE ORAL COMPOSITION CLASS BROADCASTS 


“This is station RCI, Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, Maine. This 
afternoon we are bringing you an interesting program in oral composi- 
tion.”’ This may be heard in my English class on Friday afternoon. 

One day while listening to the listless oral compositions and the stereo- 
typed criticisms, I was appalled at the ingenuity and the originality which 
was being wasted. At least it was dormant. Something needed to be 
done. 

Therefore, the first thing was to set forth the desired aims of oral com- 
position if anything better was to be accomplished. These aims were as 
follows: (1) to develop poise and confidence, (2) to facilitate ability to 
think, (3) to create ability to speak convincingly and forcefully, (4) to de- 
velop the use of correct English, (5) to develop enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, and (6) to develop originality of ideas and expression. The next step 
was to discover an interesting manner by which to accomplish these aims. 
I decided to make use of radio. 

I immediately set out to discover to what extent my students listened 
to the radio, and, also, the programs to which they listened. I found that 
they spent at least an hour every evening beside their radio. However, I 
found that they did not listen to the best type of programs and that they 
overlooked the value which they could obtain because their listening was 
aimless. With this information I found that I could increase the value of 
the radio for them as well as improve their oral composition. 

The next problem was to construct a microphone. I found two small 
tin plates about six inches in diameter. These were soldered together and 
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painted to give the appearance of a “mike,” which was placed upon an 
adjustable standard. This “mike” was then placed in one corner of the 
classroom. Student examination was immediate. Speculation and curi- 
osity were rife. However, this object remained a mystery while the ques- 
tions continued. 

On the following oral-composition period the students were asked their 
ideas concerning the duties and qualifications of a radio announcer. It 
was decided that announcers must introduce speakers, make announce- 
ments, read advertising, and deliver all material in a straightforward, 
convincing manner. It was also decided that there could be no delays, no 
“ers” and “ahs.” This preliminary discussion ended with the proper 
method of introducing speakers. 

It was then suggested to the students that the classroom be converted 
into a radio studio for the next oral-composition period. By this time 
their imagination was sufficiently aroused, and there was a whole-hearted 
response. Here care had to be taken because the entire class wanted to be 
announcers. However, it was decided that one-half the class be an- 
nouncers; the other, speakers. Also, each announcer must have a desig- 
nated speaker to introduce. Any disappointments were taken care of by 
a promise to turn about the following week. 

Next it was necessary to establish requirements for the announcer and 
the speaker. Both must speak approximately two minutes. The an- 
nouncer must announce the station and deliver the advertising in a 
straightforward, convincing manner. Finally, he must introduce correct- 
ly, and in an original manner, the speaker, whose topic has to be com- 
municated to the announcer before the program. With these details fin- 
ished, it was suggested that the students listen to their radio and take 
notice of the enunciation, pronunciation, and manner of delivery used by 
the announcers. 

Sometime before the class period the announcer and speaker were 
grouped into a unit, each with a number. When the time arrived for the 
performance, it was not necessary to continue calling for each particular 
unit, but each went forth as their number came. At the end, time was re- 
served for discussion. 

The first attempt at “broadcasting” was a great improvement. The 
students were interested and eager; their work contained enthusiasm and 
originality. As the work progressed, the students, with a few suggestions, 
conceived the idea of programs. To vary the work and give practice in 
written composition, I permitted the students to write their script in the 
form of themes. 
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After the work had continued for approximately three weeks, I found 
that it was no longer necessary to make definite assignments but only to 
say that tomorrow would be oral composition and that it would be fine if 
all would participate in some program. All students participated eagerly. 
In fact, they began to look forward to their oral composition. This re- 
duced the embarrassment which often slows up the regular class discus- 
sion. Therefore, this radio unit resulted in not only accomplishing all the 
aims set up but, also, in giving an hour of valuable entertainment. 

WILLARD C. FLYNT 


RICKER CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 
HouLToNn, MAINE 





LET THEM HAVE A BATTLE 


What English teachers have not wanted to waft Circe’s wand and make 
pupils studying the Odyssey better spellers? 

Why not let your pupils have a battle with words as their missiles? 
This year each of my classes formed two teams—the Cyclops and the 
Laestrygonians. Their leaders were Polyphemus and King Antiphates. 

We decided which proper nouns we should study and set a date for 
the contest. 

On the appointed day each leader gave a pep talk to the class. Poly- 
phemus, for example, urged his classmates to do their best, for they would 
not want to displease their relative, Poseidon. King Antiphates stated 
that since the Laestrygonians had two eyes and were more observant, 
they were better educated. 

The actual battle consisted of a written spelling test from which we 
obtained the average for each team. 

A new interest was kindled in my classes, and my students still speak 
of that battle of words. 

MILDRED A. SHIPPERS 
Utica FREE ACADEMY 
Utica, NEw YorK 
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THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 


The lamented Sterling Leonard in his long enumeration of the stric- 
tured constructions of the eighteenth-century grammarians remarks that 
“the most striking circumstance in this array .... is that no mention 
whatever of the ‘split infinitive’ was discoverable. . . . . Apparently, it 
was both a discovery and an aversion of nineteenth century grammari- 
ans.”’ But he gives one instance from George Campbell’s The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1776) in which he urges his fellows “to vigilantly attend to 
every illegal usage.”’ 

The construction came to the vigilant eyes of Goold Brown when he 
published his great Grammar of English Grammars (1851), and he ob- 
serves on page 661 to this sensible effect: 

Of the infinitive verb and its preposition to, some grammarians say, that they 
must never be separated by an adverb. It is true, that the adverb is, in general, 
more elegantly placed before the preposition than after it; but, possibly, the 
latter position of it may sometimes contribute to perspicuity, which is more es- 
sential than elegance: as, “If any man refuse so to implore, and to so receive 
pardon, let him die the death.’’—Fuller, on the Gospel, p. 209. The latter word 
so, if placed like the former, might possibly be understood in a different sense 
from what it now bears. ... . “Honor teaches us properly to respect ourselves.’ 
—Murray’s Key, ii, 252. Here it is not quite clear, to which verb the adverb 
properly relates. Some change of the expression is therefore needful. The right 
to place an adverb sometimes between /o and its verb, should, I think, be con- 
ceded to the poets: as, ‘Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride.’’—Burns: 
C. Sat. N. 


In spite of Brown’s thoroughness of research, soundness of scholarship, 
and his invariable habit of basing all his conclusions upon instances of 
actual usage, which make his work one to consult, as here, through the 
years, he remained unknown to England and is not mentioned at all in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Meanwhile the split infinitive continued in 
desultory use from the period of Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, 
through Wiclif, John Purvey, in the fourteenth, and Pecock and Sir John 
Fortescue, in the fifteenth century, until we come upon a host of names 
in the near past, Thomas Cromwell, Lord Berners, Tyndale, Sir Philip 
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Sidney, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, Pepys, Bentley, Robert Rogers, 
Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, 
De Quincey, and many another, without comment, as a harmless and 
necessary part of the language. And then a change! 

Dean Henry Alford published A Plea for the Queen’s English in 1863, 
in which he writes: 

A correspondent states as his own usage, and defends, the insertion of an 
adverb between the sign of the infinitive mood and the verb. But surely this 
is a practice entirely unknown to English speakers and writers. It seems to me, 
that we ever regard the ¢o of the infinitive as inseparable from the verb. He 
gives as an instance, “to scientifically illustrate.’’ And when we already have a 
choice between two forms of expression, “scientifically to illustrate’ and “to 
illustrate scientifically”’ there seems to be no good reason for flying in the face 
of common usage. 


With all deference to the very reverend gentleman, he hadn’t the least 
notion what he was talking about, and with considerable deference be- 
cause of its unusualness he did have the grace tosay so. And from his self- 
confessed ignorance all this pother arose and 1s not yet settled, as may 
be seen in the results of the inquiry made by Leonard and published by 
the National Council of Teachers of English as Current English Usage in 
1932. Two instances were submitted to an august body of scholarly and 
practical judges; the first, “The invalid was able partially to raise his 
body,” and was adjudicated ‘“‘Correct but stilted’’; the second, ‘“‘We can 
expect the commission to at least protect our interests,” had a small 
majority in its favor. The sound conclusion arrived at is: 

The evidence in favor of the judiciously split infinitive is sufficiently clear to 
make it obvious that teachers who condemn it arbitrarily are wasting their time 
and that of their pupils. 


It is possible to write ‘Will you please help make and keep the place 
clean?” with four simple infinitives in succession. Counting the numbers 
in the two groups is unusual, but it ranges from a quarter of simple, com- 
pared with dative infinitives, to an actual majority. In such sentences as 
Shakespeare’s “‘To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield,” only one 
“to” is needed. Often the verb is not needed in repetition, and Whitney 
gives “He would not go, though I told him to,” “You may stay, if you 
want to”; and Brown approves “Open the door if you are going to,”’ 
“We want to, and try to, but can’t.” 

Professor George O. Curme knows more about split infinitives than 
anybody else and in his Syntax (1931), pages 458-65, gives a history of its 
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uses from the beginning, a reason for it as adding to the expressiveness 
and accuracy of the language from the fourteenth century on, with scores 
of modern instances. It is plain that the construction gains in cultivated 
and literary use with every year. The Oxford (see ‘‘to,”’ 20) records with- 
out reprobation instances during the entire period and cites C. T. Onions, 
An Advanced English Syntax (1927), page 129. And in Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage (1926) he tells how to use it, points out the danger of “real 
ambiguity and patent artificiality” when needful use is forbidden, adds 
that there is no sacrosanctity about it, sets forth as a superstition and 
fetish for the bogey-haunted the whole prohibition, and proves that fear 
of splitting infinitives entails worse writing than any use of it. And when 
the splitting adverb indicates quantity it cannot be said so well in any 
other way. Try re-writing this: ‘“To more than compensate him for his 
sacrifice is impossible, to less than compensate him would be a crime, to 
quite compensate him demands equal sacrifice from us.”’ Take the advice 
of Havelock Ellis, a master of style: 

The good writer never uses this form helplessly and involuntarily, but with 
a definite object; and that is the only rule to observe. An absolute prohibition 
in this matter is the mark of those who are too ignorant, or too unintelligent, 
to recognize a usage which is of the essence of English speech. 


WALLACE RICE 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


REGIONAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The first regional conference of the National Conference of Teachers of 
English will be held in Spokane, Washington, from April 7 to 9, 1937. 
Among the speakers who will appear on the program are Ward H. Green, 
Rollo L. Lyman, Stella S. Center, Ruth Mary Weeks, and Holland D. 
Roberts. The sessions will be held in the beautiful Fox Theater, seating 
four thousand or more people. The conference is being held in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the Inland Empire Education Association. 

The meeting marks the first of a series of regional conferences author- 
ized by the Board of Directors of the National Council of Teachers of 
English at its Boston meeting. The action was taken in response to re- 
quests from teachers of English in various parts of the United States that 
the Council offer local programs in areas not strategically situated for 
the national convention. 





TEACHING PUPILS TO READ 


High-school teachers of English who are finding their instruction less 
effective than it should be because of the lack of reading skill among their 
pupils will be glad to know that the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is adding to its published monographs Teaching High School Pupils 
To Read: A Study of Retardation in Reading, by Stella S. Center and 
Gladys L. Persons. The book describes in detail a federal project in silent 
reading which Dr. Center and Miss Persons have directed in the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City, since December, 1934. The tests 
and apparatus used, the methods of instruction, the recorded progress of 
the pupils, and the implications of the study are all included in the story, 
and there are illustrations and graphs to make the book more useful. Dr. 
Center, who was president of the National Council in 1932, is well known 
for her investigations in the field of reading. With the assistance of Miss 
Persons, she is now directing a reading clinic in New York University. 

Council members may, as usual, obtain a copy of the book, which will 
contain more than two hundred pages and will be bound in cloth, from 
the Council office at a special price. Probable publication date, May tr. 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL AMONG THE LEADERS 


A questionnaire addressed to 624 high-school teachers in Vermont, ask- 
ing them to list helpful magazines which they read regularly, revealed 
that the English Journal ranks third on the list of magazines which these 
teachers found helpful. The Readers Digest headed the list, and the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association was second. 

A similar study conducted under the auspices of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers similarly showed that the English Journal 
ranked near the top of a long list of magazines which instructors in teach- 
ers colleges considered valuable. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Much talked about in recent days where teachers gather is an article 
in the December Forum by Jean Ricochet Boyd called ‘‘What Is a Teacher 
Worth?” The author relates his experiences as a teacher of science in 
high school and, after depicting an incredible series of teaching failures, 
concludes: 

I do not mean to decry education. I am just dubious. Reasonable and ade- 
quate opportunity should be provided—for those who want it and can take it. 
Nothing more; for beyond that I doubt if there is anything one can do. I do not 
believe that I accomplished anything in the five years I tried it. Society paid 
me $6,300 for it—little enough, surely, from my standpoint. But I think society 
was robbed. I was not underpaid. I was overpaid. And so are most school 
teachers. 


Mr. Boyd explains that the great majority of pupils are incapable of 
learning the elements of the common-school curriculum and that most 
teachers are content to accept mediocre or inferior work as satisfactory. 
Indeed, nearly all the pupils succeed in graduating from high school at the 
end of four years regardless of the quality of their work. Mr. Boyd’s dis- 
cussion is not limited to pupils and teachers, but principals and superin- 
tendents are likewise accused of cowardice, inefficiency, and sycophancy. 

Perhaps the key to Mr. Boyd’s failure as a teacher may be found in one 
incident which he relates. Mr. Boyd informed a class which he had failed 
the preceding semester that it made no difference to him personally 
whether they ever learned anything or not and that he would continue to 
fail them until they had learned the subject matter. Upon asking one 
pupil shortly afterward why he paid no attention, the reply was, “You 
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told us you were not interested in us. So why should we study? What’s 
the use?”’ Mr. Boyd’s conclusion from this question was that the child 
had no sense. 

A more serious implication of Mr. Boyd’s article is that schooling, at 
least beyond the stage at which mere literacy is achieved, is unnecessary 
if not injurious. The actual work of the world, in his judgment, is learned 
outside the school. 


Since Henry L. Mencken has cast in his lot with the Republicans, the 
left-wing critics have been coming forward with declarations that they 
had known from the beginning that he was a reactionary. It is true that 
he had been a contributing editor of the Nation during the early twenties 
and that his iconoclastic prose in Smart Set and the American Mercury 
has been hailed by liberals throughout the nation, but, now that he has 
“ended it all,” the critics are recognizing the spurious character of much 
of Mencken’s early liberalism. 

In a section facetiously called “The Morgue,” the American Spectator 
runs in its January number an obituary article by John Adams Clark in 
recognition of the intellectual demise of Henry Louis Mencken. The arti- 
cle annihilates the babbitt-spearing editor of Baltimore in much the same 
manner that the old Mercury tormented the booboisie. A few lines from 
the obituary follow: 


He possessed a roaring prose style, which delighted the half educated. .... 
What motivated him, in the last analysis, was hatred of intelligent men who 
had made fun of him for many years, and brought him finally to so Brisbanean 
an estate..... It was plain to all, when he went spread eagle... . that the 
bite was gone from his invective; the savor from his yawp; what had once been 
a tonic snort had become “‘vealy’’ and slavering. ... . 

Such was Mencken’s legacy to his country. He couldn’t be right, but he 
could at least help to shut off certain rights and decencies from many worthy, 
self-respecting men and women. His once entertaining sense of horseplay de- 
generated in later days to nothing more diverting than the spectacle of his toss- 
ing haphazard epithets at persons who are making an effort to mitigate, if not 
to eliminate, some of the misery and injustice to be found in this world. ... . 

Bernarr Macfadden read the funeral elegy. Burial was at Topeka. Peace to 
his philological bones. They had meat on them. 


The literature being produced in Soviet Russia differs from the com- 
munist or proletarian novels produced in other lands both in treatment 
and in purpose, according to Clarence A. Manning, writing in the Decem- 
ber, 1936, American Review. Mr. Manning makes the observation that 
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everywhere throughout the world the proletarian novel is built up on 
criticism and is characterized consistently by the unhappy ending. Soviet 
fiction, on the other hand, bears a strong resemblance to the melodramatic 
success stories of the America of an earlier age. Mr. Manning asserts: 

We all know that that factory is to be running on the last page of the novel, 
and we can accept any legitimate means whereby this blessed event must come 
about. 

If the author creats an impasse in his work, he can always have recourse to 
the deus ex machina—a decree from higher authority expounding the philosophy 
of the Soviet state. 

We are accustomed today to glorify a literature of failure and criticism. The 
Soviets have passed all that. They need and want success and the authors are 
giving it to them. 


Mr. Manning attributes the difference in the two types of literature to 
an alleged regimentation of literature in the Soviet Union. He does not 
comment upon the possible influence of the vast difference in social and 
economic organization in the contrasted environments. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson appears as a facile, human, and thoroughly 
readable correspondent in a series of letters to Daniel Gregory Mason, 
which the latter presents in the winter, 1937, Virginia Quarterly Review. 
This first series was written in the years 1899 and 1900 and deals with 
several diverse and unrelated incidents. Their informal comments reveal 
much about the warm vitality of this poet. 

In his introductory statement Mr. Mason reports his first reaction to 
Robinson at a meeting in a Cambridge magazine office: 

For all his penetration there was about him a sort of helplessness in practical 
affairs that made him arouse pity as well as admiration. This had its physical 
symbol, for me, in his hands, those hands with the long fingers that seemed made 
not to grasp objects .. . . but rather to rub his forehead when that queer half- 
scowl of perturbed thought visited it.”’ 


One early entry in Mason’s journal reads: “Edwin Arlington Robinson 
spent the afternoon with me, and a curious chap he is: you have to wait 
hours for him to say anything; but he was interesting enough, neverthe- 
less.” 


Wilson Follett sighs mournfully over the “mischief” of language change 
in his Aélantic Monthly (January, 1937) article, ‘The State of the Lan- 
guage.”’ Most disturbing he finds the use of a singular verb in a clause 
with a plural antecedent, as in the passage: “One of the few uncensored 
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dispatches that has come from that section of rebellion-torn Spain which 
is controlled by the government.” Other violations of approved usage 
which Mr. Follett finds almost universal are the confusion of “apparent” 
with “evident”’; “infer” with “imply”; the comparative or superlative use 
of “unique,” “unparalleled,” ‘“unexampled,” “incomparable,” ‘‘omnipo- 
tent,” “omnipresent,” and “singular”; the incorrect use of such idioms 
or figures of speech as “the lion’s share,” “‘the devil to pay,” “room 
enough to swing a cat”; and such foreign borrowings as “‘vice versa,” 
reductio ad absurdum, exceptio probat regulam. 

Mr. Follett does not deny the propriety of language change but appeals 
to Lord Dunsany in insisting upon the distinction between growth and 
decay. In his judgment, so long as different shades of meaning are con- 
veyed by different words or different forms of a word, the loss of language 
distinctions represents decay. Education, in his judgment, should concen- 
trate on teaching simple, precise, concrete facts and principles which can 
actually be taught to everyone who is teachable, with plenty of old- 
fashioned attention to the blunders which are commonly made. Com- 
menting upon the attitude of the liberal linguist, who holds that the only 
standard of language correctness is the consensus of usage, Mr. Follett 


declares: 


> 4 


Nonsense does not become sense either by illustrious personal sanction or by 
wide popular adoption. .... So long as English is English its legitimate de- 
velopment is bound to take place within an articulated framework of law and 
tradition. .... The changes which occur within this framework of idiom and 
tradition are growth. The changes which ignore or defy it are decay. 


Instead of assaulting the mischief of language change, teachers of 
English have chosen this of all times to cast off their language moorings 
and to let themselves drift into a false liberalism. They should, instead, 
make every effort to train a new generation equipped to know good Eng- 
lish when it sees it in order that linguistic decay may be arrested. Softness 
and sentimentalism have taken the place of a hard, systematic learning 
of the linguistic and other cultural studies. Grammar, instead of being 
revitalized, is flung out bodily, on the ground that it was once taught as a 
dismal science. 


The New Republic has in recent weeks been running a series of literary 
evaluations of contemporary poets and writers of fiction. The January 13 
number contains an article by Peter Monro Jack on “The James Branch 
Cabell Period.” Mr. Jack exposes the tawdry character of the literary 
aestheticism which shortly after the war appeared as a competitor to the 
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new critical realism and social satire of that day. This movement included 
such diverse writers as Cabell, Elinor Wylie, Joseph Hergesheimer, Ben 
Hecht, Carl Van Vechten, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. Its philosophy was 
simple—chiefly to the effect that life is tedious and disillusioning and 
hardly worth the effort, though it may be somewhat relieved by a dream- 
escape. But, of all these writers, not one has had practically nothing else 
to say and has reiterated it so monstrously and monotonously as James 
Branch Cabell. Says Mr. Jack of this writer: 

I am aware that he has expanded this simple belief into a nightmare of 
egotism and that connoisseurs can discover a special revelation or concealment 
in each editing. The facade is extraordinarily impressive and every device of 
authorship has made it attractive... . but nothing can finally disguise the fact 
that dreams are less than half as lively as life and less than half grown up. .... 
In the end we find them easily and fatally slipping into vague reveries of sex, 
languidly chasing or eluding a coy or wanton femininity. 


Mr. Jack dismisses them all in the following paragraph: 

Miss Wylie is dead; Mr. Cabell has shortened his name and aim; Mr. Her- 
gesheimer is almost forgotten; and Mr. Hecht has written movies, where he so 
admirably belongs... . . They were all too easily and lavishly praised as wonder 
boys and girls, and the critical and social background gave them no incen- 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Not long ago the public schools of Washington, D.C., came unfavor- 
ably to the attention of the country when it was announced that the 
American Observer had been banned for presenting a factual discussion 
of communism, although it was a welcome visitor when it presented a 
similar discussion on fascism. Now word comes that Scholastic, the high- 
school weekly, has been excluded from the schools of Washington, D.C., 
because it announced an editorial policy containing two planks for peace. 

Progressive Education for January, 1937, quotes Superintendent Ballou 
on the question: ‘‘No magazine used in the schools should be anything 
other than one which gives factual information. It should have no edi- 
torial policy.’”” Commenting editorially upon this remark, Progressive 
Education says: 

We have not heard that Liberty, with its militaristic editorial attitude, is 
forbidden reading to Washington school children. We have heard no condemna- 
tion by the District of Columbia Board of Education or School Superintendent 
of the Hearst newspapers which are blatantly militaristic. By implication, 
Fascism and militarism are safe doctrines for the school children of our na- 
tion’s capital. One can visualize a deepened sneer on the face of Sinclair Lewis. 
Could it happen here? 
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That free American education is entering a period of general progress 
is the view advanced by Professor Jesse H. Newlon in his article, “Looking 
at Nineteen Thirty-seven,” published in the School Executive for January, 
1937. Mr. Newlon notes that Governor Curley, who had removed Payson 
Smith from office, supported the loyalty-oath law, and injected politics 
into the state school system, has been defeated for the United States Senate 
and that sixty-one members of the Massachusetts legislature who had 
voted for the teachers’ loyalty oath had been defeated. Both of the major 
candidates in the recent campaign treated education as a subject of vital 
national importance. Certain groups—as, for example, the American 
Legion—have more or less changed their attitude toward freedom of 
teaching and teachers’ loyalty oaths during the year. 

The encouraging aspects of the present situation are: (1) There is more 
likelihood of the extension of federal aid to American education this year 
than at any time since the N.E.A. first proposed its program following 
the war. (2) Many local communities and states will look with greater 
favor upon increased school support. (3) The election was a rebuke to the 
Hearst press, patrioteers, and all who would suppress freedom of inquiry. 
Although the forces that fear a school that is intellectually free are still at 
work, the new climate of opinion should be much more favorable to 
academic freedom. (4) The time is propitious for the extension of edu- 
cation downward to the nursery school and upward to adult education. 
(5) The N.Y.A., the C.C.C., and other emergency activities which serve 
educational functions should be administered by educational authorities 
in the same spirit in which our school system is carried on. 


Although the old-fashioned book report is on its way out, the progres- 
sive teacher does not dispense entirely with book-reporting as such. Jesse 
Grumette, of the Abraham Lincoln High School, New York City, recom- 
mends five excellent points of the book report in his brief article in the 
December, 1936, number of High Points. He suggests that the teacher 
make use of many different kinds of book reports in the course of a term. 

The first method is to interview the members of the class individually 
for a personal and chatty discussion of a book. The conversation should 
be intimate and conducted on the basis of absolute equality—as an ex- 
change of ideas and opinions rather than interrogation. In the second 
method the teacher converses with a group of five or six pupils in semi- 
circular fashion about the front of the room, which they pretend is the 
parlor of the home of one of them. Thus there might be a Hamlet group, 
a King Lear group, an Othello group, etc. In this method the pupils are 
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asked to consider in advance the answers to several key questions out- 
lined by the teacher. They are often encouraged to raise the question of 
any difficulty they have met in the course of reading the book or play. 
A third method is to ask the students to make a book jacket of the book 
read, with a biurb on the flap. The assignment should be preceded by a 
study of real book jackets. Those who find it impossible to draw should 
be permitted to make simple types of jackets which require practically no 
artistic ability. A fourth method consists of two parts. In the first part 
of the period pupils are asked to write in a single sentence the last incident 
in the book. The remainder of the period is devoted to a discussion of 
Bacon’s statement “‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed. 
.... and a classification of various books by this standard. In the more 
advanced grades students may be asked to choose a topic in which they 
are particularly interested and then read at least five books on the subject. 
“Europe Today” might call for the reading of Sheean’s Personal History, 
Duranty’s I Write as I Please, Gunther’s Inside Europe, Strong’s I Change 
Worlds, and Farson’s Way of a Transgressor. Or the project might be an 
intensive study of the works of a poet or a novelist or a playwright. 

Other methods of reporting, such as the preparation of a book review 
for the radio or for the book club, asking the student to take the part of 
a salesman trying to sell a given book to his classmates, or writing a letter 
to a friend in which a book is recommended or disapproved, may be sup- 
plemented by variations of the methods proposed. 


Carleton Washburne, who pioneered for the ‘‘activities’” movement in 
the Winnetka public schools many years ago, states the case for retaining 
subjects in the curriculum in the January, 1937, number of the Journal of 
the National Education Association. While criticizing the traditional 
breaking-up of the curriculum into subjects, each of which was kept in a 
watertight compartment unrelated to the others and unrelated to the 
child’s life, Mr. Washburne denies that a complete interrelation of all the 
things the child studies is important or necessary. Life itself is full of 
separate, unrelated activities. 

“What is really important,” says Mr. Washburne, “‘is that each thing 
we teach the child be integrated with his own life and his experience. It 
must fulfil some need; it must give expression to some impulse; it must 
contribute to some thinking.” 


It is commonly assumed that the appreciation of poetry may be more 
effectively taught by the so-called “sensory” methods than by technical 
methods, but Alexander Lewis and Henry M. Goldstein, of the Central 
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High School, Newark, New Jersey, set out to determine this experimen- 
tally. With the use of matched groups—one of which was taught by the 
principles of meter, scansion, the use of the dictionary, figures of speech, 
paraphrasing, rhyme, verse forms, and the like, and the other taught by 
means of color sensation, pictures, music, dramatization, maps, films, 
slides, and charts—the two methods were compared. The growth in ap- 
preciation of poetry was measured with the Abbott-Trabue Test in 
Poetical Appreciation. 

Although the findings were inconclusive, the experiment seems to favor 
the technical method for the teaching of poetry appreciation. Both 
groups apparently went backward instead of gaining in the power of 
poetical expression. The experimenters warn, in the first place, that the 
Abbott-Trabue test of poetry appreciation may not truly measure the 
power of appreciation, and, second, that the pupils when asked to evalu- 
ate their immature sensations probably did not do themselves justice. 

The results suggest that there is a definite correlation between the 
growth of appreciation and increasing vocabulary, reading ability, and 
general intelligence; that rhyme, rhythm, tone color, and so-called “‘tech- 
nical’’ elements are as important as sensory elements, but that they need 
not be recognized by name if only they are felt; that interference may be 
by the pupil, by the poet, or by the teacher. The authors of the article 
point out that, while appreciation cannot be taught, it may be “condi- 
tioned”—doubts may be cleared up, and social background emphasized 
to give life a fuller meaning. 


Declaring that “we are a nation of grammarians,”’ Mr. E. E. Chiles, 
principal of the Harrison School, St. Louis, Missouri, and for many years 
a teacher of English, presents to readers of the Clearing House (December, 
1936) the experiences of his daughter in junior and senior high school 
classes in English. Each semester Mr. Chiles asked Betty when she was 
going to learn to speak and write in English. Each semester Betty re- 
ported the announcement of her teacher that one must know grammar 
before one can speak or write correctly. In Grade VII the story was: 
“You are coming to speaking and writing after you have had your 
grammar. You can’t speak and write unless you know grammar.” In 
Grade VIII, “You must finish grammar; you know, you didn’t have it all 
in the seventh grade. Besides, you can’t do high-school work without 
grammar.”’ In first-year high school: ‘“‘You must have a term of grammar 
before you can study English right.” Yet, in the remaining years of the 
high-school course, there was practically no language instruction except 
grammar. 
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The reason is perhaps that grammar is easy to teach. It makes very 
little demand upon the teacher’s strength. Speech or writing, on the 
other hand, involves the difficult work of teaching thought and the or- 
ganization of thought. 

The difficulty is the same in mathematics, where the emphasis is placed 
upon processes and not upon the social significance of number. In history, 
too, the “grammatical” facts take the place of the representation of the 
pageantry of history and the human values present in the great historical 
movements. 

“No one,” concludes Mr. Chiles, ‘except an occasional disgruntled 
pedagogue, like me, ever objects. We go serenely through our lives ab- 
sorbing the fools of learning, the tools of language, history, geography, 
science, and the arts—and we seldom use them.” 


In 1937 the American educational world celebrates the centenary of the 
appointment of Horace Mann as Massachusetts state secretary of edu- 
cation. Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan’s excellent little biography of Horace 
Mann, called by William McAndrew a “patriotic gift,’ describes him as 
a martyr in the cause of free schools. The Massachusetts Teacher for Janu- 
ary, 1937, which is devoted to a discussion of Mann’s contribution to 
American education, contains many of this great reformer’s striking 
sayings: 


I have faith in the improvability of the race,—in their accelerating improva- 
bility. 


So long as I hold this office [Secretary], I devote myself to the supremest 
welfare of mankind upon earth. 


The voice of Nature, therefore, forbids the infliction of annoyance, discom- 
fort, pain upon a child while engaged in study. 


Education is to inspire the love of truth, as the supremest good, and to 
clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. 


Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for humanity. 


Oh! give me good health, a clear head, and a heart overflowing with love to 
mankind. 


The Common School is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
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THE BEST SELLERS! 
December 14, 1936, to January 12, 1937 


FICTION 


L. B. , ; 
. The Sound of Running Feet, uy Joenphine Lowvence. Jen. 2. 
Stokes ar 
. Yang and Yin, by ‘Alice Tisdale Hobart. Nev. B.M. 
. White Banners, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Oct. 1. H. M. :; 
. The Street of the Fishing Cat, by Jolan Féldes. Jan. 4. F.& R. 
. Shining Scabbard, by R. C. Hutchinson. Dec. 28. F. & R. 
. The Dumb Gods Speak, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. Jan. 4. 


L. B. 


. The D. A. Calls It Murder, by Erle en Gardner. Jan. 4. 


Morrow . 
That Man Is Mine, by Faith Baldwin. Jen. 4. F. &. R. 


GENERAL 


An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 


Aug. 29. Norton 


. Not So Deep as a Well, by Dorothy Parker. Dec. I. , Vihing. 
. The Bible, edited by Ernest S. Bates. Oct. 15. S. & S 


Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July 31. B.M. 


. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. 7, ’36. Harp. . ; 
. How To Win Friends and Influence People, nee Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5. S. & S. 


. Man the Unknown, by Alexis Carvel. Sept. 12, °35. Harp. 
. Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 


John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes 


. In the Steps of the Master, by H. V. Morton. Nov. - D. M. 
. Excuse It, Please! by Cornelia Otis Skinner. Sept 17. D. M. 


. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. $3 
. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter D. Edmonds. July 31. 
2. 
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* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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THE ROAD TO LITERATURE 


Signs and guideposts are set up for advanced students of English 
literature by Miss Collette in her book? planned for the last years of the 
senior high school. Traveling on the high road from Arthur and Layamon 
to Masefield and Hardy is made inviting, and loitering in bypaths is en- 
couraged. While it is another book about literature, it is a welcome de- 
parture from the conventional history of literature. Intelligent guidance 
in the building of chronological and social backgrounds is furnished. The 
literature itself is not provided. The book presupposes adequate facilities 
in class or school libraries and a generous amount of material in the hands 
of the students if the spirit of the assignments is carried out. 

Each chapter provides a treatment of the historical and social back- 
grounds of the period under consideration, a discussion of the chief 
writers and their works, and varied and stimulating compilations of ma- 
terials for directed reading. These recommendations are invaluable to the 
teacher in directing the course. There are also live and varied topics for 
discussion and report. A wealth of material is here to guide both student 
and teacher. 

The distinctive contribution of this book lies in its encouragement of 
broad and directed reading. The editorial emphasis is constantly upon 
extensive reading. Discussions, topics for reports, supplementary lists, 
and suggested browsing all lead the young reader far afield. While a 
minimum course is outlined, wide choice is offered to the intellectually 
curious. The very adequacy of these suggestions presents a challenge to 
the seasoned and discriminating teacher; to the inexperienced teacher 
these guideposts offer a heavy reading program, in which the teacher 
should keep at least one lap ahead of the student, for the secret of success 
in any directed reading program is recommending the right book at the 
right time. 

Occasionally there are recommendations which seem pitched at the 
college level. Only the superior high-school student could follow them 
with understanding and profit. Such references as Manley’s English Prose 
and Poetry, Shafer’s From Beowulf to Thomas Hardy, Cunliffe, Pyre, and 


* Highroad to English Literature. New York: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. 616. $1.60. 
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Young’s Century Readings in English Literature, and “English Men of 
Letters” series belong to the college field. A few carefully selected poems 
of Browning are suitable for high school, but one questions the study of 
Pauline, Paracelsus, Sordello, or The Ring and the Book. Likewise 
Browne’s Urn Burial, Trollope’s Barchester Towers, and Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus might better be reserved for college. From Farnol and Sabatini 
and Stevenson to Thackeray and Carlyle the road is long, and few stu- 
dents on the high-school level make the turn. Texts might better omit 
mention of material that the student is not expected to read in high 
school, that he may not read in college, and that his teachers may not 
have read. 

Good pedagogy is found in the stimulation of reading, in the opportu- 
nity for individual instruction, and in providing for levels of ability. Asa 
reference book to be used by pupil, librarian, and teacher, this text offers 
diversified and attractive suggestions for building backgrounds in Eng- 


lish literature. 
EssiE CHAMBERLAIN 


OAK PARK AND RIVER Forest TOwnsuip HicH ScHOOL 
Oak Park, ILLINOIS 





AN ENGLISH EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Three attractive booklets,’ “perishable work-texts,” for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, furnish an entire integrated course in English. 
They may, however, be used to supplement admirably any local course or 
be supplemented by additional units. The course includes a program of 
activities, written and oral composition, purposeful drill, a guide to read- 
ing, and vocabulary building. It is based on the theory that young people 
should be helped to richer living and that the English work should grow 
out of “a body of guided experiences, paralleling present and future out-of- 
school experiences.’”? 

Each book is divided into ten activity units around which the study of 
techniques is built. Explanatory material with instructions appears on 
each sheet with space on the opposite page for a self-checking reeord. The 
remainder of the sheet is detachable and contains exercises based on the 


t English through Experience. By Ruth Mary Weeks, Thelma Winnberg Cook, and 
P. H. Deffendall. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 3 books. Pp. 191, 217, 192. 
$0.56, $0.60, $0.60. 


2 An Experience Curriculum in English, p. 9. 
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unit, with suggestions for further original exercises. In these last is the 
teacher’s opportunity to make much of the work real-life activities and 
to get away from any objections to a ‘‘canned” course, however excellent. 
But, as in cooking, much is to be said for canned varieties these days. 
Reference reading, well chosen and graded, is suggested sometimes in the 
instruction columns and sometimes on the exercise sheets. There are fre- 
quent reviews and summaries, and semester examinations which can be 
detached and marked by the teacher. 

All the oral and written work is the outgrowth of core ideas and activ- 
ities. There is practice in the social graces, such as social conversation and 
introductions, in writing letters arranging for contests, in forming com- 
mittees for discussing issues, and in floor talks and reports. The tech- 
niques of speech receive attention —e.g., practice in distinct enunciation 
and in good oral reading of poetry. Even choral-verse reading is included. 
In written communication both social and business letters are numerous 
and clever, and are well correlated with other activities. No major ap- 
propriate aspect of the content or technique of expression is omitted. 
Throughout the books are exercises in creative composition which furnish 
dessert for the more solid fare of experience in language expression. 

“Techniques are amply provided for.’’ Indeed, the amount of exer- 
cises in grammar and purposeful technical drill seems appalling, but they 
are used in context. The drill pad consists of fresh, up-to-date, instructive, 
clever devices. Even those who object to the quantity will realize that a 
full background from which to select is valuable. Too much in this case 
is better than too little, unless the teacher feels that all must be covered 
and then fails to put the emphasis on actual speaking and writing. 

The self-checking nature of the exercises cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Provision is made for some class and committee correction of 
exercises. On the whole the work in grammar and techniques is well 
chosen. There could, however, be some improvement in the number and 
placement of individual items in usage and grammar. For example, em- 
phasis on the agreement of “any one” or “each” with antecedents would 
be better placed in Book Three, or even beyond, than in Book Two. There 
should be more exercises like the ‘‘to you and me”’ drill on page 105 in 
Book Two. For most schools and for many pupils there should be more 
practice in eliminating such unacceptable forms as double negatives, 
“this here,”’ and ‘‘them books.” 

So rich and suggestive is the content of these books that the reader 
feels he has had a liberal education on the high-school level and, if he is a 
teacher, he will be eager to begin work with them. The child who has 
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studied these books under an intelligent teacher has had a world of help- 
ful and enriching experience, much useful knowledge, and adequate equip- 
ment of language for the ordinary uses of daily life. Truly he has been 
helped to integrate his own personality through the use of “English 


through Experience.” 
Soputa C. CAMENISCH 
CuIcaGo NORMAL COLLEGE 





ORAL DRILLS 


There has come about a feeling among teachers of English that oral 
drill in language forms has been neglected in favor of emphasis upon writ- 
ten drills. Recent experiments have shown that daily oral language 
exercises produce results far more easily than the old-type assignments, 
especially with slow students, who must learn by rote rather than reason. 

English for Today' “is primarily a non-consumable work book of unified 
spoken drills—the chief purpose of the drills is to train the ear to correct 
forms of English.” This text of over three hundred pages of interesting 
usage drill material will be a boon to any junior high school class or to 
slow groups in the upper grades. The author has shown considerable 
originality in the type of usage exercises included—stories or short 
articles, such as “The Diary of a Pioneer,’’ and “An Early Morning 
Experience.”” Numbered blanks are to be filled in with correct forms of 
verbs, pronouns, connectives, etc. These story exercises should also make 
good oral reading lessons. Pages of speech combinations are included for 
daily oral practice. Keys are found at the back of the book. 

Much attention is given to sentence and paragraph development and 
to the use of vivid expression. The chapter on “‘Usage of the Adjective 
for Enrichment” is excellent, and the one on ‘‘Usage of the Noun for 
Correctness” is stimulating and new in its approach. 

Rather brief chapters on the teaching of description, exposition, short- 
story writing, and other forms of creative expression are included, no 
doubt, to take care of those schools which are limited to one text. Pri- 
marily, however, the text is a non-consumable drillbook, functional in its 
approach. On the whole, the book is a distinct contribution to the field 
of teaching language usage. 

Good English through Practice? is a series of three texts in usage suitable 


* By Ettie Lee. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1936. $1.20. 


2 Good English through Practice, Books I-III. By Edward Harlan Webster. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1936. $0.72. 
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to the junior high school grades. ‘“‘The purpose of this series of texts is to 
establish through practice correct and effective language habits.’’ The 
books’ aim is to eradicate the common errors in speech rather than the 
highly technical. Diagnostic tests, practice exercises, and final checks are 
provided. Many setting-up exercises, to be practiced aloud, are included. 
The tests and exercises are motivated by appealing to the pupil’s interest 
in tournaments and games. Some teachers may object to the inclusion 
of so many of the incorrect forms, even though the student is told merely 
to look at these and to read the correct forms aloud. 

The sections on verb usage are particularly good. Literally hundreds 
of exercises are provided. Much attention is given to complete sentences. 
The infrequent definitions of grammatical principles are rather technical 
and formal and need to be supplemented with development lessons by 
the teachers. 

Pronunciation drills, composed of words diacritically marked and used 
in sentences, are given at intervals. Each section also contains an oral 
reading lesson—a valuable contribution. Spelling lessons are also pro- 
vided in each book of the series. 

The third book of the series places emphasis upon written skills. The 
more technical aspects of sentence structure are discussed. It is unusual 
to see a text of recent times considering nouns as concrete, abstract, or 
collective. At times the usage material in the series is a rather surprising 
combination of formal definition and practical functional drill. 

A teacher’s guide and testbook accompanies each book of the series, 
and these manuals should be a valuable aid to the teacher. They contain 
suggestions and ideas for presentation of material, together with a great 


many oral diagnostic and cumulative tests. : 
FRANCES BROEHL 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 





THE INTERLINEAR EDITION 


One looks with some slight consternation upon the Interlinear Edition 
of the two plays Macbeth and Julius Caesar,’ by Professor George Coffin 
Taylor, of the University of North Carolina, and Professor Reid Smith, 
of the University of South Carolina. 

One wonders whether the interlinear notes may not prove a distrac- 
tion rather than an aid to understanding. Without doubt the device will 
smooth away vocabulary difficulties, but at the expense of slowing down 
the reading by forcing attention on individual words rather than upon the 
magic of the lines and their dramatic intensity. 


* By George Coffin Taylor and Reid Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. 
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In a plan of this type, also, one must reckon with the contrariness of 
human nature. The words explained by the editors are sometimes not the 
ones which give difficulty, nor does one always agree with the interpreta- 
tion. In Lady Macbeth’s famous lines beginning “The raven himself is 
hoarse .... ,” will a student who cannot guess the meaning of “‘sightless 
substances” be helped by the explanation “invisible essences?” 

Frequently, passages in the plays of Shakespeare give difficulty not be- 
cause of the individual words but because of the telescopic thought—a 
statement true of Macbeth’s soliloquy, “If it were done, when ’tis done,”’ 
or of Brutus’ “It must be by his death.”’ Remoteness of image, too, makes 
for difficulty. In the Sergeant’s report to Duncan of the battle a substitu- 
tion of individual words for the Shakespearian vocabulary provides only 
a halting literal translation. 

The emendations, however, are accurately and carefully given. With 
few exceptions the explanations concur with the majority of the scholarly 
editions. The prefatory matter in Macbeth is interesting, giving a back- 
ground of Elizabethan life and drama necessary to establish a proper 
attitude of mind for appreciative reading. In Julius Caesar the character 
analysis is much too detailed. The objective tests, in both volumes, are 
well chosen, varied, and comprehensive. 

The format gives one pause. The page of this edition is small, with 
little margin. Much space, which in any ordinary text is unoccupied, is 
sacrificed to the interlinear words. These words printed in smaller type 
are most trying to the eyes. In these days, when everything is being done 
to remove the physical handicap to reading and comprehension, it would 
seem that the page makeup leaves much to be desired. 

But there is no doubt that the Interlinear Edition will save time and 
energy for both student and instructor. Long since students have lost the 
art of delving in the notes “‘at the back of the book.” Apparently, it is an 
effort to drop the eyes to the footnotes. Now, the question remains, will 


modern eyes be able to see two words at once? 
MABEL A. BESSEY 
Bay Ripce H1icH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





JUNIOR LANGUAGE SKILLS' 
Junior Language Skills is a very complete set of workbooks in composi- 
tion for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. They are paper bound, inex- 
pensive, and include all types of work. Each book follows the same 


t Junior Language Skills. By Teuscher, Johnson, and Howard. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1935. 
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general plan: composition and grammar activities for two semesters’ 
work, 

Under “‘Composition Activities” there are such topics as ‘‘Conversa- 
tion Lessons,” “Informal Discussions,” ‘“Telling Stories,” “Modern Prob- 
lems,” “Letter Writing,’ “Courtesies of Everyday Life,” and many 
others. There is a wise balance between the oral and the written work, the 
former being given considerable prominence. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities suggested for good oral practice, and the instructions are defi- 
nite and easy to understand. The lessons are planned for a natural set- 
ting and if carried out would tend to break down the formality of the 
English classroom and make the study what it should be—one of ‘‘major 
life situations.”’ 

The books are full of excellent examples of real letters that have charm, 
courtesy notes, telegrams, and business forms. The material presents in- 
teresting situations which should make the doing a natural performance. 
The bits of poetry are modern in tone, and the writers are of today. 

The ‘Grammar Activities’? occupy about three-fourths of the space. 
The drill sentences are short and within the understanding of the pupil; 
the different topics are well developed; grammar and usage are developed 
at the same time. However, there is more work in this part of the books 
than can possibly be handled if composition and living are to be given their 
due. So little grammar actually functions at this period of growth that 
most of it might better be left until minds have matured to the point of 
understanding. Progressive English teachers are attempting to make 
students into “live, active, thinking individuals.” This is not accom- 
plished by the “grammar route.” 

In spite of this overemphasis Junior Language Skills is worth considera- 
tion. Teachers will find the series both helpful and suggestive. 


LILLIAN E. SmitH 
LisBY JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





PROGRESS IN ENGLISH 


The teacher of English who makes a truly careful examination of 
Progress in English, Book II, will be directed into an improved type of 
teaching even though he may not be privileged to adopt the text for his 
own classes. The theme of practicality and of usefulness, stated by Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Knox in their Foreword, has determined their natural, in- 

* By A. Mortimer Clark and Jaxon Knox. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1935. Pp. 513. $1.40. 
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formal approach to general discussions, to exercises, and to selections of 
literary material. The organization of the book is stimulating in that it 
launches the pupil first of all into a unit of expository expression in which 
he may have an opportunity to discover for himself his own special needs. 
Such a diagnostic procedure gives point to the later material dealing with 
paragraph and sentence improvement and spares the pupil from the all 
too familiar variations of “how to write a theme.”’ The emphases given to 
the précis, the familiar essay, letter-writing, oral reading, and the ap- 
preciation of poetry help to adapt the text to the needs of many schools. 

It will be interesting to teachers who are grammar sensitive to note 
that the chapter called ‘“Grammar for Use’ does include the much- 
discussed “mood” and the distinctions between “shall” and “‘will’”’ and 
that an Appendix provides model conjugations even though no reference 
is made to these in the body of the text. A disappointing feature to some 
teachers who will use Progress in English, Book II, is the fact that library 
materials have been treated as an afterthought rather than as vital parts 
of the various units of the text. The paper and the type are pleasing to 
the eye, but the general typography seems crowded. After all, the text 
includes much material. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Knox have produced a text which should make a 
contribution to the rather universal attempt to make English teaching 


functional for high-school boys and girls. 
LIESETTE J. MCHARRY 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Shining Scabbard. By R. C. Hutchinson. Farrar. $2.75. 


February book of the month. Mr. Hutchinson, barely thirty years old, is the author 
of The Answering Glory, The Unforgotten Prisoner, and One Light Burning. Colonel 
Eugéne Séverin had been dismissed from the French army early in his career for coward- 
ice under fire. Abetted by his faithful wife, he sacrificed his life and his family to a 
faint, futile attempt to have the sentence revoked. With well-sustained mystery the 
excellently written story presents against its French background the tragic-comic 
daily living of the sadistic Eugéne and his fantastic household. 


The Street of the Fishing Cat. By Jolin Foéldes. Farrar. $2.50. 
In 1920 unemployed Barabas and his family emigrated from Vienna to Paris. There 
they lived in a cheap, crowded street with exiles from many nations. The excellence 
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of the book is in the Paris atmosphere and the author’s penetrating understanding of 
the all-nations group of homeless people, the mass and individual problems which make 
up the life of the Street. Three children—Anna, age twelve; Klari, age nine; Jani, age 
seven—are the pathetic victims as unwanted exiles in a strange land. ‘“These condi- 
tions do not speak for war but against life.” 


The Sound of Running Feet. By Josephine Lawrence. Stokes. $2.50. 

This social study comes from the pen which wrote Years Are So Long and If I Have 
Four Apples. The Luth Brothers were considerate employers with a vanishing business 
and an office force of perhaps a dozen. The younger employees, laying great stress 
upon the problems and superiority of youth, naively drew up a plan whereby the em- 
ployers should be more generous and the older employees should accept a pay cut in 
favor of youth. With sympathetic insight Miss Lawrence reproduces the speeches, con- a 
versations, and thoughts of all concerned; we see the homes, the responsibilities, and the 
constant struggle to live beyond the family means. The elder Luth confesses that in his 
sleep he is constantly pursued by a crowd—a sound of running feet. 


Invasion. By Maxence van der Meersch. Viking. 

‘Here are hearts proved as gold in a furnace.” This 750-page novel has more than 
forty characters who live in French territory under German rule during the World 
War. The suffering of these civilians is bitter, without even the compensating excite- 
ment and glamour of battle. Such conditions bring out the worst and the best in man. 
When the war is over, two characters draw these conclusions: ‘‘We have been left with 
nothing but a legacy of hatred and the sudden growth of hysterical nationalism.” But 
the Abbé still sees a gleam of Divine Consciousness in every human face. 

The Enchanted Voyage. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.00. 

Mr. Hector Pecket, dreamer and carpenter, built a boat in his Bronx backyard, 
complete with sails, cabin, and anchor, although it wouldn’t float. Mr. Pecket was a 
visionary; but his wife was a realist, and so she didn’t accompany him upon his en- 
chanting (dream) voyage, which left him richer in understanding. 

The Nine Old Men. By Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen. Doubleday. $2.50. 
“Where there is muck to be raked, it must be raked, and the public must know of 

it that it may mete out justice.’”’—Charles Evans Hughes. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism.’’—Associate Justice Brewer. 

There is a description of the magnificence of the Supreme Court Building and a 
caustic, sometimes commendatory, discussion of each of the “‘nine old men.” 

A Book of Contemporary Short Stories. Edited by Dorothy Brewster. With an 
Appendix, “On Writing the Short Story,” by Lillian B. Gilkes. Macmillan. 
$2.25. 

These stories—by distinguished authors—are arranged in two groups. In the first 
group, with “the quality of remoteness from present urgencies,” are stories of reverie, 
of the dying and helpless. The stories in the second group, the editor says, “are arranged 
in a progression, roughly, from passive suffering to active participation in struggles fora 
new order and so on to problems of adjustment.” 

The Borzoi Reader. Edited by Carl Van Doren. Knopf. $3.50. 

Alfred Knopf gave Carl Van Doren a free hand to select from the total list of Knopf 
publications of the last twenty-one years a single volume of material which he con- 
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sidered most choice. Included are five short novels: My Mortal Enemy, Death in Venice, 
The Venetian Glass Nephew, The Sailor’s Return, and Tubal Cain; a play, Of Thee I Sing; 
essays; short stories; translations from Chinese poets; the biography of Stephen Crane 
by Thomas Beer; and an excerpt from Mencken’s American Language. In his Preface 
Van Doren says: “Most good writers try to get back to nature and at the beginning 


4 they often meet with resistance from a public taste which has half forgotten what 
nature is in life... . life is large, varied, and unexpected—and so is literature, which 


collects, transmutes, and utters life.” 


The Bounty Trilogy. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

These three famous novels of mutiny on the South Seas are included in one volume: 
Mutiny on the Bounty, Men against the Sea, and Pitcairn’s Island. There are nine hun- 
dred pages; the type is pleasing. 

William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers. Edited by Harvey C. Minnich. 

American Book. $2.25. 

In a Foreword the author states his purpose: to reveal the character of McGuffey as 
a distinguished humanitarian; to emphasize the influence of the McGuffey Readers upon 
the people of the frontier through the introduction of some of the world’s best literature 
to eager young minds; and to display the methods by which McGuffey sought to de- 
velop a fine moral and ethical code. McGuffey’s life is traced from the arrival of the 
family in Ohio through his long years as teacher in the common schools, as college pro- 
fessor, and as college president. 


Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers. Edited by Harvey C. Minnich. 

American Book. $3.50. 

A short Preface and Introduction stress the influence of McGuffey and his Readers. 
There are five pages of exact reproductions from the First Reader, the first two devoted 
to ‘‘Mary’s Lamb,” with picture; there are an increasing number of pages from each 
Reader through the sixth. The elementary lessons deal largely with conduct, while the 
advanced lessons introduce some of the finest literature of the world. The book is bound 
in boards, with picture—an exact replica of the original binding. 


Calling Western Union. By Genevieve Taggard. Harper. $2.00. 
A conscientious Preface reveals the creed of the author and the workings of her mind. 
The poems are lyrical, contemporary in spirit, and sincere in feeling for the oppressed. 
Women are conservative. That is 
They want life to go on—Groceries 
Are important, and milk delivered each morning. 
I must feed my children. Keep the peace. 


Separate Way. By Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press. $1.00. 


A small group of poems, the spirit and manner of which are illustrated in the title- 


poem: 
Take no stock in the friendly words of friends, 


for in such kindness all their kindness ends; 
we go our separate ways to death. 


Not So Deep as a Well. By Dorothy Parker. Viking. $2.50. 


The author’s choice from three previous volumes and a few new poems are included 
in this inimitable collection—witty, brilliant, and at times lovely. 
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Catherine De’ Medici and the Lost Revolution. By Ralph Roeder. Viking. $3.75. 

In this handsome volume Roeder has presented a colorful, picturesque biography of 
a wife and mother of kings, a history of social movements, and a brilliant portrayal of 
illustrious individuals. It is the story of the ‘““Lost Revolution”—a great intellectual 
and religious revolt of a tax-ridden people against greedy, unscrupulous rulers. Through 
six hundred pages characters and social movements weave in a shifting pattern as they 
become that history which is the background for conditions of the present time. With 
fifteen illustrations by Frangois Clouet. 


Etchers and Etching: Chapters in the History of the Art together with Technical 
Explanations of Modern Artistic Methods. By Joseph Pennell, N.A. Mac- 
millan. $2.39. 

This imperial-edition reprint is a handsome book with fifty-five reproductions of 
etchings by Pennell himself, Rembrandt, Durer, Goya, Whistler, and others; illuminat- 
ing descriptions of them; and discussions of the artists and their technique. 


The Indian in American Literature. By Albert Keiser. Oxford University 


Press. $3.00. 

A scholarly study of the important part which the Indian has played in the litera- 
ture of the United States. The discussion of the work of such writers as Cooper, Tho- 
reau, Longfellow, and Miller is considerably more extensive than the treatment of such 
recent contributions as those of Mary Austin. The analysis unconsciously reveals the 
essential lack of sympathy which the red man suffered at the hands of the white in 
literature as well as in life. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Teaching Motion Picture Appreciation. By Edgar Dale. Bureau of Educational 

Research, Ohio State University. 

Contains an account of a series of demonstrations in forty-five selected Pennsylvania 
cities, with a discussion of the objectives and the results of teaching motion-picture 
appreciation. 

Seeing and Hearing. By Vida Ravenscroft Hutton. Boston: Expression Co. 
$1.75. 

A little book of suggestions for the improvement of speech, with numerous cor- 
rective exercises and selections for delivery. Materials for group speaking and for 
radio production are given in the chapters devoted to those topics. 

With Puppets, Mimes, and Shadows. By Margaret K. Soifer. New York: 

Furros. $1.50. 

Selections for use with puppets, shadow plays, and pantomimes. The scenes are 
taken from Bible stories, Greek myths and fables, old English ballads, and Indian 
lore. 

The Amateur Actor. By Frances Mackenzie. Nelson & Sons. $1.75. 


This enlarged edition contains helpful chapters on the techniques of speech and 
movements of the amateur actor, with practical help on the subject of stage manage- 
ment. The larger part of the book is devoted to exercises on a great variety of dramatic 


problems. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


A New Pictorial Map of English Literature. Cleveland, Ohio: Kayline & Co. 
$1.00 
A literary map of England, 28 by 35 inches, for the classroom or library bulletin 
board, showing birthplaces of writers, chronological lists of English writers, costumes of 
various periods, important buildings, and similar valuable data. 


Making Sense. By Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. Scott, Foresman. 
$0.60. 

A combination of workbook and textbook for the ninth-grade English course, in- 
cluding both reading and writing. As the title suggests, the emphasis is upon the com- 
munication of thought. The four parts of the book, each consisting of blocks of exer- 
cises, are entitled: ‘Understanding What Others Say,” ‘Thinking in Sentences,” 
“How We Say What We Think,” and “Expressing Yourself in Good Form.” 


Headline Handbook with a Headline Schedule and Style Sheet. Edited by Gun- 
nar Horn and Anne Lane Savidge. Omaha, Neb.: Douglas Printing Co. 
$0.25. 

A valuable pamphlet, presenting concrete information and samples of printing styles 
for headlines, newspaper makeup, and a general manual of style for journalists. 


Bibliography of High School Journalism. By Anne Lane Savidge. Omaha Public 
Schools. $0.30. 


A valuable booklet with topical classification. 


Five Thousand Useful Words. By George E. Pankey and H. J. Sachs. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Southwestern Co. 


These words are defined and illustrated in language suitable for beginning students 
and graduated according to difficulty. There are separate lists of ““Words Often Con- 
fused,” “Words Often Mispronounced,” and ‘‘Words Often Misspelled.”” An important 
help for the unit on vocabulary study. 


Selected Articles on Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours. Compiled and edited 
by Egbert Ray Nichols and Joseph H. Baccus. Wilson. $2.40. 

A highly useful handbook on a vital current problem, presenting court decisions; 
legal comments; and comments by experts, government officials, and contributors to 
magazines. Part I presents political-science aspects and Part II the economic interpre- 
tation. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Fifty Essays. Edited by Bergen Evans. Little, Brown. $1.25. 


These fifty essays are taken chiefly from the great English prose writers of past ages 
and represent a wide variety, both of style and of subject. 


The Art and Principles of Writing. By A. R. Raney. Lippincott. 


A practical textbook for the class in Freshman composition, with emphasis upon the 
needs of the college class and of life rather than the types of prose. In the Appendix 
appears a “dictionary” of grammar and rhetoric. 











Announcing~The Newest of the Comparative Classics! 


ROMEO AND JULIET - CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


M. David Hoffman, Ph.D., and Thomas L. Doyle, Ph.D. 
PRICE $.90 


In this book, the newest 
of the Comparative Clas- 
sics, two immortal plays, 
one by Shakespeare and 
one by Rostand, are 
placed side by side for 


comparative study. 


Your students will en- 
joy tracing the common 
elements of love, trage- 
dy, courage, devotion 
and self-sacrifice that 


dominate each play. 





The Comparative Clas- 
sics are an answer to the 
current trend toward the 
teaching of world litera- 


ture in the High School. 


Questions for Intensive 
study, new-type tests, 
modern study-help, in- 
troductory material and 
College Entrance Ex- 
amination Questions, 
make these books out- 


standing in their field. 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 1OO Fifth Avenue, New York 


For a complete list of the Comparative Classics, write for our descriptive booklet EJ. 




















Would You Like to Add Interest 
to the Teaching of English? 


Eastman Educational Slides 


Iowa City, Iowa 


offer more than 22 unit sets of slides for the 
study of English Classics. Our catalogue and 
brochure on ‘‘Visual Education with the Eng- 
lish Classics’’ will be sent free upon request. 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


English, Latin, History, Art 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 














SPOKEN DRILLS AND TESTS 
IN ENGLISH 
By Mabel Vinson Cage 


An English usage practice book that is for Oral Practice. 


Based on the theory that English usage is a matter of 
ear training and sound rather than formal grammar. 


Contains diagnostic tests—pattern charts—practice 
lessons—habit tests and score sheet. 


Entire class works together—progressing according to 
individual needs. 


2000 test sentences with keys Price $1.25 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 




















